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strain on vital materials and services. 


CONSUMERS UNION'S PLEDGE 


TO THE NATION 


| Far surpassing every other consideration now is this one: that national 
_ unity, national sacrifice and national enterprise must combine in the maxi- 
mum war effort possible to us. For Americans as consumers—along with 
Americans as producers—personal interests must be subordinated to the 
» needs of the whole people at war. And for consumers there is now an 
absolute obligation to spend their family earnings in such a way as to 
maintain health and efficiency at a peak while putting the minimum 
Because it was established for the 
very purpose of aiding families to buy wisely and to avoid waste and to 
maintain health and living standards, and because it is the largest techni- 
_ cal organization providing such guidance, Consumers Union recognizes a 
_ special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness of that responsibility, 
we pledge ourselves to do everything in our power to help Americans as 


consumers make the greatest possible contribution to the national need. 


A RESOLUTION ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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Now we have a new job to do 


You remember the young soldier who 
happened to be listening to the air- 
plane detectors at Pearl Harbor early 
on the morning of December 7th; 
and how he heard the noise of planes; 
and how he went to rouse his supe- 
riors. 

And you know what happened. 
No attention was paid to him, and an 
hour later.the bombs were dropping 
on Pearl Harbor. 


We have not missed by far hav- 
ing a Pearl Harbor on the home front 
that would have dealt us an infinitely 
more crippling blow than the Japa- 
nese did on that Sunday morning. 
Inflation can break the backbone of 
a nation more than ever bombs can, 
and we have come close to inflation. 

We cannot yet say we have es- 
caped it. But we have at last taken 
steps which may keep it from coming 


@ THIS IS ONE OF A SERIES OF STATEMENTS CLARIFYING THE WORK AND PURPOSES OF CONSUMERS UNION 


and which, if it does come, will enable 
us better to fight it. 

Lots of people have been listen- 
ing at the detectors and lots have been 
trying to rouse the powers-that-be to 
the danger in the air. The first warn- 
ings were given just about a year ago, 
when the cost of living started its 
steady drive upward. They were given 
again last Fall while the price control 
bill that might have blasted this drive 
was being turned into a dud by Con- 
gress. They have been given almost 
daily since then, as prices have con- 
tinued up. 

Now all of us who have been 
shouting warnings and pleading for 
a fighting plan against inflation have 
a new job to do. 

We have the plan. It is not a fin- 
ished plan; but it is a very good plan 
to start with. It is, in fact, almost 
exactly and point for point the plan 
that Consumers Union has been call 
ing for ever since the onrush of infla 
tion began. 

And as any effective plan against 
inflation must, it puts a great respon- 
sibility on the energies and vigilance 
of the organized consumers of the 
country. 

Now, if ever,.the citizen’s con- 
sciousness of his functions as a con- 
sumer must be strong. Now, if ever, 
he must realize the vital part he can 
take in the war effort, and the critical 
effects of his failure if he doesn’t take 
his part. 

The President's anti-inflation pro- 
gram, and Leon Henderson's price 
control program, are. marching orders 
to the army of the home front. 

But the army still has to march, 
which means that consumers have to 
function from now on with the dis- 
cipline of soldiers and to the same end 
—victory over an enemy. 

To the new job of making the 
anti-inflation program work—by do- 
ing everything possible to insure the 
effective understanding, operation and 
enforcement of this program—CU 
pledges itself wholly. 
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* readers of the Reports are 
referred to the May 1st and 
succeeding issues of CU's weekly, 
Bread & Butter, for full and up- 
to-date information concerning 
the new anfti-inflation program, 
including the price control plan. 
The May Ist issue contained a 
resume of both the program and 
the plan, together with an analy- 
sis of their strong points and 
weaknesses, additional steps 
called for, and what consumers 
need fo do about them. CU mem- 
bers who do not receive Bread & 
Butter may get copies of this 
special issue free by sending a 
stamped return envelope. 


Offensive Against Inflation 


N2 until April 27, when 
the President sent his 7- 
point anti-inflation pro- 
gram to Congress, could 
the nation be considered to- 
tally at war. When, on: 
April 28, Price Administra-: 
tor Leon Henderson laid: 
down his over-all freeze on 
prices and rents, all-out war! 
was here for sure. 

The cost of World War I 
to the U.S. was about 31 
billion dollars all told. But 
it is estimated that infla- 
tionary price rises have 


already added 35 billion 








dollars to the cost of the 
present war. 

Hence the transcendental importance of the President’s pro- 
gram and of the general price freeze. In the babble which 
followed no one challenged the necessity for strong action. 

What did happen was something else again. Before many 
hours had passed the unregenerate farm bloc in Congress was 
attacking the President’s basic proposal that farm prices be 
pegged at parity instead of getting special exemptions as 
they now do. 

The big business-minded Ways & Means Committee of the 
House bumbled over the President’s proposal for heavy excess 
profits taxes and then cut Treasury recommendations so that 
profits will be affected not much more than they have been. 

From various quarters came wails over the proposal that 
incomes be limited to $25,000 after taxes; one inspired analyst 
said this would mean an end to philanthropy. 

Business and political sectors were agitated that the Presi- 
dent had not called for a freeze on wages. His proposal that 
stabilization of living costs should be a prerequisite to wage 
stabilization, with existing machinery used to adjust substand- 
ard wages, was bitterly criticized—-by the same people who 
bitterly opposed the proposed ceiling on incomes. 

Thus three of the President’s principal proposals—on taxes, 
farm prices and wages—were being pulled apart by the old 
familiar special interest groups before you could say “anti- 
inflation.” 

Three other proposals—on debts and installment buying, 
rationing and the need to buy war bonds and stamps—were so 
obviously sound that no one could argue them. 

The remaining proposal was the one calling for over-all price 
ceilings (affecting everybody) and rent ceilings (affecting some 
80,000,000 people in more than 300 war production areas). 
But it was a proposal for only one day; then it was the law 
of the land. 





o * . 

It is amply clear by now that patience is going to be called 
for from all concerned while the Henderson price order gets 
into full working shape. 

For one thing, it’s not a full-blown, correct-to-the-last-detail 
order. The important thing was to get over-all ceilings started, 
and this order does it. But there are bugs in it which will have 
to be removed, weaknesses to be strengthened. 

For another thing, the scope of the order is so vast that a 
thousand confusions will inevitably arise from its operation. 

Finally, by its very nature, the order depends for its effective- 
ness on the ease and wholeheartedness with which those 
affected adjust themselves to its workings. 

In theory, the order assumes that a great many retailers 
will be pinched by the new ceilings on retail prices; that is, 
their profit margins will be reduced. It is then assumed that 
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retailers will put the heat on wholesalers, and the wholesalers 
on manufacturers, to sell for less than their ceilings. 

The name for this process is “rolling back the squeeze.” 
If it works, it still leaves a question: what happens to the 
manufacturer who gets the squeeze at the end? 

Optimists trust he will take care of it out of profits. Realists 
think there will in due course have to be a government subsidy 
for him—made up out of taxes. (As we go to press word 
comes that subsidies are planned.) 

That’s one example of the numerous ponderables involved 
in the new law. And it calls for as much pondering by con- 
sumers as by the trade. 

Suppose the squeeze isn’t rolled back? Suppose, instead, that 
quality is just lowered a little all along the line? The OPA 
says it supports quality maintenance, but more than abstract 
support is needed to keep sellers from taking the easy way out. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the new order is that it 
does not set forth an adequate machinery for establishing and 
enforcing standards of quality. 

Two other weaknesses of the order center around the method 
of determining the ceiling prices. Ceilings are to be the highest 
prices charged during March 1942. And the individual retailer 
will be authority for what those prices were. 

The objections to March prices as a base are obvious. Retail 
prices had risen 25% over the pre-war level by March of this 
year. An anti-inflation plan has to do more than freeze those 
prices, for those prices are inflated prices themselves. 

The objections to having the retailer determine his own 
ceilings are likewise obvious. For one thing, the people who 
stand to gain most from high ceilings should not function as 


the ceiling makers. For another, enforcement of such ceilings ° 


is going to be an almost impossible job. 

And finally there is the greatest weakness of all: the exemp- 
tion from the provisions of the order of close to 40% of the 
foods that people buy. Some are exempted outright on the 
theory that it would be almost impossible to enforce ceilings 
for them (fresh fish and game, restaurant meals, &c.). More 
(various meats, flour, &c.) are exempted because of the 
super-parity prices allowed farm products. 

A parity price is a price which gives the farmer the same 
purchasing power (in terms of manufactured goods) as he 
had in the 1909-1914 period. But there’s a better way to say 
what parity means: In January of this year, by which time 
retail food prices had advanced 25% over pre-war levels, farm 
pricés were still averaging just 99% of parity. 

That was the month in which the Congressional farm bloc 
wrote its provision into the Price Control Act forbidding ceil- 
ings on farm prices until they reach 110% of parity. 

This maneuver simply opened the door to inflation prices, 
not only in foods but in clothing and other products as well. 
And the door is still open. For all or a part of a great many 
things you buy have their origin in agriculture, and all these 
things will be affected by increasing agricultural prices. 

The inevitable upshot will be that many of the new ceilings 
will be revised upward (as individual ceilings have been in 
the past) and so become né ceilings at all—unless, as the 
President asked, the super-parity privilege is done away with. 

. . 


So the new price order does not come upon the land a perfect 
thing, full bloom from the brow of Leon Henderson. It comes 
with gross imperfections. And for that very reason it must be 
given the strongest possible backing by the consumers on 
whom its fulfillment must ultimately rest. 

That means two things. It means, first of all, that consumers 
must make it a point to see that, insofar as the order goes, it 
is faithfully observed. 

And at the same time they must fight to strengthen the 
order—to make it what it is intended to be: the core of the 
anti-inflation offensive. 

In this dual capacity, the organized consumers of the nation 
—the citizens with a consciousness of their interests as con- 





sumers—must take the lead. To them we offer right now this 
program of action: 
1 Accept the new price order for what it is—a starter, 
* a means of getting going. 
9 Make yourself familiar with its terms. The OPA has 
* local representatives (and is adding many new ones) who 
will help you. CU’s weekly BREAD & BUTTER is carrying infor- 
mation on the subject in every issue. 
3 Get your friends, and members of any organizations you 
* belong to, to understand the order and the urgency of 
making it work. 
4. Make whatever checks you can to see that your local 
* retailers are living up to the law. Consult old sales checks, 
newspaper ads, &c. to see if March prices are being observed. 
5 If you suspect any violations when you buy something, 
* remember that retailers (and you, too) are human and 
can therefore err. Talk it over with the retailer; if you aren’t 
satisfied, get a sales check with the date, his name and address, 
the item bought and the price paid. Give this to your local 
War Price and Rationing Board. 
6 Remember that price ceilings can vary from store to 
* store. And remember that prices charged do not have to 
be ceiling prices; they can be lower. In so far as possible 
patronize stores which charge least and let the stores which 
charge more know it. But remember that a little independent 
store which gives extra services generally has to charge 
more for many items than a large chain store. 
q While you’re doing all this help to put pressure on 
* Congress and the OPA to strengthen the weaknesses in the 
new set-up. To begin with, do these four things: 

a) Write your Congressman to tell him that farm prices 
should not exceed parity, as proposed by the President. 

b) Write to Leon Henderson, OPA, to tell him that as 
soon as possible the base price period should be moved back 
to a period fairer and more realistic than March; we sug- 
gest December 1, 1941 for retailers, September 1, 1941 for 
wholesalers. These bases would cancel out the retail price 
advances since Pearl Harbor and eliminate the unnatural 
spread now resulting from the greater increases that have 
taken place at wholesale than at retail. 

c) Tell Henderson also that as soon as possible ceilings 
should be set not store by store but in terms of prices for 
regions or commodities or both. This method is more prac- 
tical and would make enforcement easier. 

d) Tell Henderson also that the present law is far too 
vague on what’s to be done about enforcing quality floors 
—without which price ceilings are not going to mean very 
much, Ask that manufacturers be required to explain any 
changes in their products to OPA; and, if the changes 
involve any lowering of quality, that a corresponding reduc- 
tion in price be indicated. 

A consumer who carries out this program of action is going 
to have to spend some time and thought on it. It isn’t possible 
to stop anything like inflation without doing so. 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 


OF CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS 


Ratings of products represent the best judgment of staff technicians or of consultants—more 
than 200 specialists selected for competence and freedom from commercial bias—in university, 
governmental and private laboratories. Samples for test are in practically all cases obtained 
on the open market by CU's shoppers. Ratings are based on laboratory tests, carefully con- 
trolled use tests, the opinion of qualified authorities, the experience of a large number of per- 
sons, or on a combination of these factors. Most ratings of necessity reflect opinion as well as 
scientific data. For even with rigorous tests, interpretation of findings is often a matter on 
which expert opinion differs. It is Consumers Union's pledge that such opinions as enter into its 
evaluations shall be as competent, honest, and free from bias as it is possible to make them. 


@ “Best Buys" should give greater return per dollar although some products rated “Also 
Acceptable” may be of higher quality. Except where otherwise noted, a product rated “Not 
Acceptable” is judged to be of inferior quality or is considered to be potentially harmful. 
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Flashlights 


You can get a tricky "'penlight" or a handy wristlight if you 
wish. But most people stick (wisely) to the standard two-bat- 


tery cylindrical model. Here are results of tests on 19 brands 


LASHLIGHTS are available in a Besides the conventional two-battery 
wide array of sizes, shapes and _ cylindrical models, there are “pen- 
styles, but most people stick to the con-  Jights”—small tube-like objects which 


ventional cylindrical model with two 
size “D” batteries. It’s most suitable for 
all-round use, and besides that, the bat- 
tery it uses is the most economical size. 
For these reasons, CU included only such 
flashlights in its tests. 

All cylinder flashlights are not the 
same. You can get one of three types: 


FLOODLIGHT flashlights are equipped 
with a magnifying lens which spreads 
the light out evenly over a large space. 
Floodlights are most useful in the home 
and where a large field of light is needed. 


FOCUSING flashlights have a highly pol- 
ished and a non-magnifying 
lens. Through adjustment of the position 
of the reflector or bulb, a concentrated 
beam of light can be thrown a consider- 
able distance. Focusing flashlights are 
very useful for reading signs along a 
road and for general outdoor use. 


PREFOCUSED flashlights throw the same 
kind of a beam that the focusing type 
throws, but they cannot be focused for 
different distances. 


reflector 


At a somewhat higher price you can 
get combination flashlights, in which the 
light can be changed from a flood to a 
focusing beam by a simple switch. 
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use smaller batteries, give only a small 
area of light and have a shorter life— 
and lantern flashlights which stand 


firmly on a large base. There are also 
wrist type flashes. Relatively new, these 
fit over the wrist and are held in place 
by a band. Hands are thereby left free 
to work. Unfortunately, wrist flashlights 
are made of plastic which may crack. 
Entirely different in principle are the 
so-called generator flashlights. Instead 
of batteries, they utilize a hand-driven 
electric generator. When you squeeze the 
flashlight, the generator produces elec- 
trical power. The great advantage of this 
type of flashlight is that you don’t have 
to worry about batteries going dead. 
Disadvantages are that the light flickers 
in rhythm with the squeezing motion of 
the hand and is not so strong as battery- 
produced light. And, operation for more 
than a few moments may be tiring. 


WHEN YOU BUY A FLASHLIGHT have the 
salesman take the light apart completely 
and put it together again while you watch 
to see how it is done. Then you try it. 

Examine the inside of the case for 
signs of corrosion—greenish color or 
rust. Operate the switch several times; 
see if it becomes stiff or otherwise diff- 
cult to use. A switch provided with a 
safety position so that the flash won’t 
light if some object is accidentally placed 
on it is a desirable feature, but not 
worth paying a premium for. 

The main purpose of a flashlight is to 
provide light; so don’t let additional 
sales features be the the deciding factor 
in making a choice. A case in point is 
the Usalite Swivel-Head (also sold as 
Ward's Roto-Sphere and Sears’ Swivel- 
Head), recommended by the manufac- 
turer for testing fuses, lamps, &c. Using 





SUITABLE FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


... but poor in general utility are the penlights and hand-generated flashlight. Though 
generally useful, the wrist lamp, made of plastic, breaks easily 
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the flashlights for such tests will wear 
the batteries out quickly, for the tests 
short-circuit them. 

It is a good idea to keep some spare 
bulbs on hand for emergencies. But make 
sure you get exactly the type used in the 
flashlight. The voltage rating must be 
the same as that stated on the side of 
the original bulb. Otherwise there will 
be too rapid a drain on the battery and 
the light will wear out too fast if the 
bulb’s voltage is low, or too weak a 
light if the voltage is high. And, of 
course, the base of the bulb must be of 
the same type (screw or prefocused 
type) or the bulb cannot be inserted. 

A very important point: never leave 
exhausted cells in a flashlight. They 
may give off chemicals which will ruin 


the flashlight. 
THE RATINGS 


The ratings below are based on a modi- 
fication of federal specifications for 
flashlights. Features considered were: 
ability to flash as well as to give steady 
light, presence or absence of safety catch 
(to prevent accidental lighting), mechan- 
ical faults in the operation of the switch, 
ability to focus easily (in focusing 
types), resistance of plastic cases to 
breakage, presence of device for prevent- 
ing breakage of bulb by impact of bat- 
tery against its base, insulation against 
external short circuiting of the batteries, 
light projection characteristics, and in- 
flammability of plastic cases. 

Some flashlights rated “Not Accepta- 
ble” in CU's last report (April 1937) 
because they lacked protection of the 
bulb against battery impact are now in- 
cluded in the “Acceptable” list because 
this protective measure is present only 
in higher priced flashlights. 


Best Buys 


The following flashlights of the “Accepta- 
ble” list are judged to offer the best value 
for the money in the order given. For full 
details see listings under “Acceptable.” 
Strauss. 49¢ without batteries. 

H. L. Green. 59¢ without batteries. 
Burgess. 85¢ with batteries. 
Eveready. 69¢ with batteries. 


Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Ward’s Cat. No.—4692 (Montgomery 
Ward). 98¢ with batteries plus postage. 
All metal, focusing type, combination flood 
and spotlight (separate switch for chang- 
ing flood to spot). Switch had safety po- 
sition for flash. Bulb base protected 
against damage by battery. Batteries easy 
to change; bulb a bit awkward to replace. 

Usalite Army type (U. S. Electric Mfg. 
Corp., NYC). Sold by Montgomery Ward 
as their Cat. No.—4776 at 98¢ with bat- 
teries plus postage. All metal, right angle 
prefocused type. Switch had safety po- 
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THIS TYPE OF FLASHLIGHT... 


Shown here are a floodlight (top), focusing type (center), and combination floodlight 

and focusing type (bottom). The third type does everything the other two do, but it 

costs more than both of them together. Not shown here is the pre-focused type; it 

throws the same kind of beam that the focusing type throws, but it can’t be focused 
for different distances 


sition for flash. Bulb base protected H. L. Green (H. L. Green and F. W. 


against damage by battery. Grand Stores, NYC). 59¢ without bat- 
Sears’ Lightmaster Cat. No.—4450 (Sears- teries. All metal, prefocused type. 
Roebuck). $1.19 with batteries plus Burgess (Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, 
postage. All metal, focusing type. Com- Ill.). 85¢ with batteries. All metal, pre- 
bination flood and spotlight. Switch had focused type. 
safety catch. Switch stiffened in use. Bond No. 2810 (Bond Electric Corp., New 
Bulb base protected against damage by Haven, Conn.). 89¢ without batteries. 
battery. Plastic lens not replaceable. All metal (two metals), focusing type. 
Eveready Army type (National Carbon Co., No safety position for flash. 


NYC). $1.15 without batteries. All metal, Franco No. 9850 (Bond Electric Corp.) 
right-angle prefocused type. Bulb base 59¢ without batteries. All metal, focus- 
protected against damage by battery. ing type 
; OV ; ..) ype. 
Ray-O Vee (Ray-O-Vac Co., Madison, Wis.). Eveready (National Carbon Co.). 69¢ 
85¢ without batteries. All metal, pre- r .. - 
B. with batteries. All metal, focusing type. 
focused type. Switch had safety position “ aye tag. : 
for flash. Usalite Swivel-Head WU. S. Electric Mfg. 
Blaco (Blake Mfg. Corp., Clinton, Mass.; Corp.). Sold by Sears-Roebuck as their 
sold by Strauss Stores, Brooklyn, N. Y.). Cat. No.—4437 at $1.69 with batteries 
95¢ without batteries. All metal, pre- | Plus postage and by Montgomery Ward 
focused type. Switch had safety position as their Roto-Sphere Cat. No.—4675 at 


ie Gosh $1.79 with batteries plus postage. Head 
Usalite Redhead (U. S. Electric Mfg. swiveled to any angle. Switch had safety 
Corp.). $1.49 without batteries. Slightly position for flash. Plastic case which 


may crack brought score of this flashlight 


inflammable plastic head and base, metal ‘ 
down; otherwise an excellent flashlight. 


body; focusing type. Switch had safety 
position for flash. Bulb base protected Usalite (U. S. Electric Mfg. Corp.). 59¢ 










against damage by battery. Plastic lens without batteries. All metal, focusing 
not replaceable. type. Focusing somewhat difficult. Bulb 

Strauss (Strauss Stores, Brooklyn, N. Y.). base protected against damage by bat- 
49¢ without batteries. All metal, floodlight. teries. 
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... GIVES THIS KIND OF LIGHT 


The floodlight spreads light over a large 
area (top); the focusing flash gives a 
spot of light at different distances (cen- 
ter); the combination model can be ad- 
justed for either flood or spot (bottom) 


Usalite Bull Dog (U. S. Electric Mfg. 
Corp.). 89¢ without batteries. Pressed 
paper body with soft rubber head and 
base. Focusing difficult. Bulb base pro- 
tected against damage by batteries. Lens 
and bulb difficult to replace. 


Not Acceptable 


Usalite Rubbertite (U. S. Electric Mfg. 
Corp.). $1.69 without batteries. Metal 
completely enclosed in soft rubber; pre- 
focused type. Bulb base protected against 
damage by batteries. Rubber over switch 
wore through rapidly. Bulb somewhat dif- 
ficult to replace. Contact between bulb 
and battery depends on pressure applied 
by rubber washer. Washer loosened easily 
so that bulb did not light. 


Ward’s Cat. No.—4780 (Montgomery 
Ward). 98¢ with batteries plus postage. 
All plastic, prefocused type. Bulb base 
protected against damage by batteries, 
Case cracked when dropped. 


Bright Star (Bright Star Battery Co., Clif- 
ton, N. J.). 98¢ without batteries. All 
plastic, prefocused type. Bulb base pro- 
tected against damage by batteries. Switch 
rubbed batteries inside case. Case cracked 
when dropped. 
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Flashlight Batteries 


Because undated batteries are now the only kind available 


in some places, CU tested 15 undated brands along with 
17 dated. But dated batteries are still your best buy 


IT THE past, CU has _ invariably 
stressed the importance of buying 
only dated flashlight batteries. Bat- 
teries deteriorate even when not in use 
and if a battery has lain on a dealer’s 
shelf for a year before you buy it, you'll 
get it at the tag-end of its usefulness. 


The only way to avoid this is to look 
for batteries which carry the date at 
which their usefulness will expire, and 
to reject cells which are too old. 

Our advice still holds true; it’s still 
best to buy dated batteries—if you can 
get them. Owing to war restrictions on 
the production of batteries for civilian 
use, you may not have any choice in the 
matter. In some stores undated batteries 
are already the only kind on sale. 


Consequently, in its new tests, CU in- 
cluded 15 brands of undated batteries 
along with 17 dated brands. The un- 
dated brands are rated separately at the 
end of this report. If you find that only 
undated batteries are available in your 
locality, choose a brand near the top of 
the ratings and buy it in a store which 
has a reasonably rapid turnover. 


Unfortunately for consumers, some of 
the manufacturers who do date their bat- 
teries date them as much as 18 months 
ahead, instead of the standard 12. CU 
found two brands (Bond and Winches- 
ter) with which that had been done. 
Check the dates on these batteries with 
special care; they can lie on a shelf for a 
year and still appear to have six months 
of life left. But the tests showed that 
these brands were no longer-lived than 
others dated a year ahead. 


As in the past, CU’s tests showed that 
there is no consistent relationship be- 
tween price and quality of flashlight bat- 
teries. Ward's Supreme Quality at 6%e¢ 
was considerably better than any of the 
10¢ brands tested. And one company’s 
dated brand (Bond Mono-Cell) was 
bought for 10¢ while its undated battery 
(Winner) was bought for 12¢. 

All of the batteries tested had zinc 
containers encased in a cardboard shell, 
except Ray-O-Vac Leakproof, Sears’ 
Armor-Clad and Ward's Leakproof, all 
of which were enclosed in an additional 
metal container. This construction is 
highly touted as “leakproof,” but latest 
developments in battery construction 


have done much to eliminate leaks with- 
out the use of metal jackets. 


It is still important, however, to re- 
move cells from your flashlight as soon 
as they become exhausted. The chemical 
action produced in a dead battery may 
in some cases corrode and eventually 
ruin the flashlight. 


HOW CU TESTED 


As in previous tests, the batteries were 
placed in a machine which automatically 
discharged the cells at regular intervals. 
The batteries were left there until the 
voltage had fallen to a point established 
by the Bureau of Standards as the end 
of the useful life of a battery. This point 
approximates half the initial voltage. 

On the basis of this test, the batteries 
were rated according to capacity (the 
number of minutes of actual useful life), 
average voltage during useful life (which 
determines the brightness of the light 
produced), and construction. 

All of the batteries tested were “D” 
size (114x214 inches). This is the most 
economical size for general use. 





Dated Brands 





Best Buy 


The following haitery of the “Acceptable” 
list is judged to offer the best value for the 
money. For full details see listing under 
“Acceptable.” 


Ward’s Supreme Quality Cat. No.—4733. 


Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


Ward’s Supreme Quality Cat. No.—4733 
(Montgomery Ward). Mail order price, 
6\%4¢ or 6 for 35¢ plus postage; store 
price, 2 for 15¢. Highest quality together 
with low price makes this battery an out- 
standing “Best Buy.” 


The following four brands were of ap- 
proximately the same quality: 


Sears’ Powermaster Armor-Clad Cat. No. 
-4650 (Sears-Roebuck). Mail order price, 
9¢ plus postage; store price, 10¢. 
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DECEPTIVE DATING 


The Winchester (right) was dated 18 months ahead instead of the usual 12 (as on the 

Burgess). Ajter a year’s storage the Winchester will appear to have 6 months of life 

left. Yet tests showed that this battery was no longer lived than brands dated a year 
ahead 


Ward’s Leak-Proof Cat. No.—4728 (Mont- 
gomery Ward). Mail order price, 9¢ plus 
postage; store price, 10¢. 


Ray-O-Vac Leak Proof No. 2LP (Ray-O- 
Vac Co., Madison, Wis.). 10¢. 


Burgess Uni-Cel No. 2 (Burgess Battery 
Co., Freeport, Ill.). 10¢. Sold for 64¢ 
plus postage by Lafayette Radio Corp., 
NYC, as Cat. No. 20622, and by Allied 
Radio Corp., Chicago as Cat. No. 53-009. 


The following four brands were of ap- 
proximately the same quality: 


Ward’s Standard Quality Cat. No.4732 
(Montgomery Ward). Mail order price, 


4¢ or 6 for 21¢ plus postage; store price, 
5¢. 


Aeme No. 111 (Acme Battery Corp., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.). 54. 


Bond Mono-Cell No. 102 (Bond Electric 
Corp., New Haven, Conn.). 10¢. 


Winchester No. 1511 (Winchester Repeat- 
ing Arms Co., New Haven, Conn.). 6¢. 


The following six brands were of ap- 
proximately the same quality: 


Bright Star No. 10M (Bright Star Battery 
Co., Clifton, N. J.). 10¢. 


Eveready No. 950 (National Carbon Co., 
NYC). 104. 

Co-op De Luxe (National Co-ops, Inc., Chi- 
cago). 5¢. 

Usalite Metal Top (U. 
Corp.., NYC). 10¢. 


Mastercraft No. 2 (Walgreen Drug Stores, 
NYC). 5¢. 


S. Electric Mfg. 
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Sears’ Powermaster Cat. No.—4651 (Sears- 
Roebuck). Mail order price, 5¢ or 6 for 
25¢ plus postage; store price, 5¢. 


The following mvo brands were of ap- 
proximately the same quality: 


Eclipse No. TID (Eclipse Battery Co., 


NYC). 5¢. 
Royal No. 402 (S. S. Kresge Stores, 
NYC). 5¢4. 


cont 
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UNDATED 








Undated Brands 





The following undated batteries are listed 
in approximate order of quality as deter- 
mined by CU’s tests. Bear in mind that 
there was no way to determine the age of 
these batteries at the time they were bought 
by CU for testing. They should be purchased 
only if dated batteries are not available. 


Philco D (Philco Radio & Television Corp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.). 9¢. 


Schulte Double Life (A. Schulte Cigar 
Stores, NYC). 10¢. 


Vitalic No. 501 (The Usona Mfg. Co., 
Toledo, Ohio). 5¢. 


Winner No. 1 (Bond Electric Corp., New 
Haven, Conn.). 12\4¢. 

Franco No. 1051 (Bond Electric Corp.) . 10¢. 
Best No. 1195 (U. S. Electric Mfg. Co., 
NYC). 5¢. 
Craftlite No. 11 
NYC). 54. 
Blue Top (U. S. Electric Mfg. Co.). 9¢. 


Ray-O-Vac (Ray-O-Vac Co., 
Wis.). 5¢. 


Giant No. 411 (Manufacturer not stated). 
10¢. 


Merit No. 10 (U.S. Electric Mfg. Co.). 5¢. 


Woolworth No. 700 (F. W. Woolworth 
stores, NYC). 5¢. 


Majestic No. 2 (States Batteries, Ltd.). 6¢. 

Advance No. 11 (Advance Battery Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.). 5¢. 

Radiant No. 22 
NYC). 5¢. 


(Craftlite Battery Co., 


Madison, 


(Liggett’s Drug Stores, 


DATED 


Both of these batteries were made by the same manufacturer. And Winner, an undated 
cell, cost 2¢ more than Bond, which carried an expiration date 
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Interior Paints & Enamels 


Should you put enamel or semigloss on the woodwork . . . gloss 


or flat paint on the walls? CU's paint consultants here answer some 


questions on using, give some advice on tinting and storing paints 


AINTS and enamels for the interiors 
Px houses are being affected far more 
drastically by the war program than are 
exterior paints. The main difficulty is 
getting the necessary ingredients for the 
varnish which makes up the vehicle 
(liquid) of the interior paints. 

Tung oil, which gives paints a quick- 
drying, hard, water-resistant surface, 
comes from China, and thus obviously 
falls into the class of scarce commodities. 
Exterior paints, on the other hand, util- 
ize linseed oil for the vehicle, and linseed 
oil is still relatively plentiful, though cur- 
tailment of imports from Argentina and 
demands from non-paint industries may 
cut down the available supply to some 
degree. 

The effect of the tung oil shortage is 
that manufacturers are being forced to 
change the composition of varnishes, 
substituting “softer” linseed or soybean 
oils and balancing this shift with harder 
resins. The resulting paints dry less rap- 
idly than the products to which consum- 
ers have become accustomed in recent 
years and have to age longer before they 
can be subjected to severe wear or to 
washing. 

In other respects, the new products are 
equal or nearly equal in quality to the 
paints marketed in past years. 

Unfortunately for consumers, the qual- 
ity of interior paints and enamels cannot 
be judged from the formulas, as is the 
case with most mixed pigment exterior 
paints (see April 1942 Reports for a 
discussion of exterior house paints and 
formulas). For the quality of interior 
paints depends largely on the quality of 
the vehicle varnish, concerning which 
very inadequate information is given in 
label formulas. Consequently, consumers 
will not be able to follow the changes 
made in interior paints and enamels 
throughout the war period. 


COMPOSITION OF INTERIOR PAINTS 


The most widely used interior oil paints 
are wall paints and enamels. Wall paint 
is known as flat, semigloss, or gloss 
according to the way in which light is 
reflected from its surface. Some manu- 
facturers, however, call semigloss and 
gloss wall paints “enamels.” This con- 
fusion of names arises because there is 
no sharp line of distinction between 


paint and enamel. 
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For example, a typical paint contains 
a relatively large amount of pigment 
mixed in ordinary drying oil such as raw 
linseed oil. It can be applied in a rather 
thick coating without running or sag- 
ging; it “slips” easily under the brush; 
and it fails to level out brush marks com- 
pletely when it dries. A typical enamel, 
on the other hand, contains a relatively 
small amount of pigment mixed in var- 
nish or bodied (viscous) drying oil. It 
can be applied only in a fairly thin coat- 
ing; it “pulls” under the brush, and it 
levels out brush marks completely when 
it dries. 

Between these two extremes is a com- 
plete range of paints with varying com- 
position and properties. Flat wall paints 
fall nearer typical paints in properties 


and gloss wall paints, nearer typical 
enamels. 
The accompanying table _ illustrates 


some characteristic differences in com- 
position among the more widely used 






falls and the vehicle content rises as you 
read across from house (exterior) paint 


to enamel. In house paint, where the 
vehicle is chiefly linseed oil, the pigment 
contains substantial proportions of white 
lead and zinc oxide (except in house 
paints too dark in color to admit white 
pigments). Without white lead or zinc 
oxide, linseed oil paints used out of doors 
would “chalk” and wear away rapidly. 

Inside paints, not subject to the 
weather, need not and usually do not 
contain white lead or zinc oxide. Their 
whiteness and opacity is provided by 
the inclusion of either titanium dioxide 
or zinc sulfide. 

The vehicle in wall paints and enamels 
is invariably varnish or “bodied” drying 
oil. Varnish consists of resin (either 
natural or synthetic) and drying oil 
cooked together. Bodied oil is drying oil 
which has been cooked to a high degree 
of viscosity (thickness). 

For technical reasons that cannot be 
explained briefly, the use of varnish or 
bodied oil makes it possible to govern 
the degree of gloss between the extremes 
of flatness (absence of gloss) and very 
high gloss. It also produces paint which 
will level out brush marks, and which 
will dry promptly and become hard 
quickly without exposure to sunshine. 
Linseed oil paints, in the absence of sun- 
shine, remain soft for a longer time and 





























paints. Note how the pigment content are inclined to turn yellow. 
Composition of Paints and Enamels 
T= sample formulas in this table illustrate how the composition of paint is altered to 
make it suitable for various purposes. The formulas are for white paints. Light color 
paints contain small proportions of colored pigments in addition to the ingredients listed. 
In paints of colors too dark to admit white pigments, the white lead, zinc oxide, and 
titanium dioxide are displaced by suitable colored pigments and in the case of exterior 
house paint, varnish is usually substituted for a part of the linseed oil. 
FORMULA IN PERCENTAGES BY WEIGHT FOR 
owe — inane ttpeloneebiagiediiah 
EXTERIOR | INTERIOR WALL PAINT EXTERIOR 
INGREDIENT HOUSE | | OR 
PAINT FLAT | SEMI- | GLOSS | INTERIOR 
GLOSS | ENAMEL 
EEE PT 64.0 60.5 51.5 50.5 35.0 
WEIN 5 on cerkestasn 36.0 39.5 48.5 49.5 | 65.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Composition of pigment: 
White lead... .. | Ae Bere ee ee es Oe 
Zinc oxide... .. | Re erer cs. Peer ri fee rene! ee 
Titanium dioxide... . . | 15.0 22.0 33.0 33.0 66.0 
Magnesium silicate. _| a ee eg tre 34.0 
Calcium sulfate... . . | CL ig: 78.0 67.0 Geet. sans 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Composition of vehicle: 
Linseed oil......... en reer Meee cr og ee 
Varnish or bodied oil.| ..... 33.5 55.0 70.0 57.0 
Drier and thinner... .. 10.0 66.5 45.0 30.0 43.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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ENAMEL MAY BE LESS EFFICIENT THAN PAINT—UNLESS YOU WORK WITH IT 


This strip of rough wood has been painted thus (left to right): (1) one coat of enamel; (2) two coats of enamel; (3) two 
coats of gloss; (4) one coat of flat paint, one coat of enamel (after sandpapering); (5) one coat of gloss; (6) one coat of flat 
paint, one coat of enamel; (7) one coat of flat paint, one coat of gloss. Note that No. 4 has the smoothest surface 


HOUSE PAINTS 


House (exterior) paints can be used on 
almost all exterior surfaces except porch 
floors and porch and garden furniture. 
For these, the proper covering is porch 
and deck paints, which are usually simi- 
lar in composition to gloss wall paints 
except that the varnish is made to with- 
stand exposure. 

You can make fairly good porch paint 
yourself by adding one quart of spar var- 
nish to one gallon of house paint, and if 
necessary, tinting it to a somewhat darker 
color. Paint to which varnish has been 
added should be used within a few days 
because it may not keep very well. 

House paint should not be used indoors 
except as a priming paint on woodwork 
which is to be covered with interior paint 
or enamel. When used indoors for sur- 
face coats, house paints may remain soft 
or “tacky” for a long time; they may dry 
with uneven gloss; and they may gradu- 
ally turn yellow. 


OIL WALL PAINTS 


Regular wall paints may be used for 
most interior painting. For large areas 
such as walls and ceilings flat paint is 
most attractive because it diffuses light 
and thus produces a “soft” appearance. 
Contrary to popular belief, flat paint be- 
comes soiled less rapidly than gloss paint. 
However, once soiled, it is harder to wash 
evenly and will not stand so much wash- 
ing as gloss paint. 

Semigloss paint falls in between: it is 
less harsh in appearance than gloss paint 
and stands more washing than flat paint. 
Consequently, it is often used in kitchens 
and bathrooms. Wood or metal trim, 
doors, and cabinets can be pleasingly 
accentuated with paint of higher gloss 
than that used on the walls. 

Plaster, wood, fiberboard and other 
absorptive surfaces must be primed or 
sized before they can be covered with oil 
wall paints. The cheapest preparation to 
use on plaster is glue size, a low grade 
animal glue sold at paint stores. It comes 
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in powder form and must be dissolved 
in water before it can be applied. Glue 
size has one serious drawback: if the 
walls become damp after paint has been 
applied over glue size, the paint may 
peel off. 

The best preparation for sizing plaster 
is a wall primer (sometimes called 
primer-sealer) made by the manufacturer 
of the wall paint to be used over it. One 
coat of wall paint over a good primer of 
this kind should be sufficient, while two 
coats of paint are usually needed over 
glue size. 

Some manufacturers sell an inexpensive 
“sizing varnish” which, when mixed with 
wall paint in the proportion of one to 
two quarts of varnish per gallon of paint, 
makes a good wall primer. You can substi- 
tute spar varnish or floor varnish plus a 
little paint thinner for the sizing varnish 
if you prefer, though such a mixture 
will be more expensive. 

Some manufacturers now sell a special 
kind of flat wall paint which can be ap- 
plied directly on bare plaster without 
preliminary sizing or priming. It can also 
be used on walls on which there is one 
coat of calcimine—if you want to do a 
quick job and don’t mind some sacrifice 
in quality. It is about as washable as the 
casein paints described farther on. 

Some manufacturers call it “self- 
sealing flat paint,” others “calcimine 
coater,” and still others “one-coat flat 
paint.” Therefore, before you buy one 
of the self-sealing paints, read the label 
carefully, to see if it’s what you want. 


CALCIMINE AND CASEIN PAINTS 


The least expensive flat paint for walls 
and ceilings is calcimine. It is even flat- 
ter and softer in appearance than the flat 
oil paints. Though it is easily damaged 
by water and cannot be cleaned, it can 
be washed off entirely when it becomes 
soiled and a fresh coat applied. Over 
new plaster sealed with glue size one coat 
of calcimine should be sufficient. 

More expensive than calcimine but 
cheaper than oil paints are the casein 


paints. Flat and soft like calcimine, they 
are of two types, the powder paints and 
the paste paints: The powder paints have 
to be mixed with water just before use 
and applied within 24 hours because the 
mixture does not keep well. The paste 
type comes already mixed with part of 
the necessary water and you add two 
quarts of water to one gallon of paste. 

Casein paint can be used on unsized 
plaster; one coat is generally sufficient. 
Also, new plaster which is not yet sea- 
soned enough for safe painting with oil 
paint can be painted with casein paint. 

After casein paint has been dry for not 
less than 30 days, it can be washed gently 
with very mild soap and water—provided 
the washing is done quickly and without 
scrubbing. But only superficial, solid dirt 
like soot or dust can be removed. Liquids, 
grease, or perspiration from hands pene- 
trate through casein paint and cannot be 
washed off. 

Neither calcimine nor casein paint 
should be used on smooth woodwork. 
Such woodwork needs the protection of 
oil paint or varnish to prevent gradual 
roughening of the surface. Rough wood- 
work in attics or basements, however, 
may be painted with casein paint, pro- 
vided the room is dry at all times. When 
used in places where the air is damp for 
considerable periods of time, casein paint 
is apt to decompose and give off objec- 
tionable odors. For painting concrete 
walls in basements (but not floors) you 
can use cement-bound water paints which 
are sold as dry powders and mixed with 
water before use. 

Contrary to some paint manufacturers’ 
recommendations, walls which have been 
covered with oil paint should not be re- 
painted with calcimine or casein paint. 
Casein paint over oil paint may seem to 
perform satisfactorily for a time, but 
eventually the paint will chip or flake. 
And then it will be difficult to do any 
further painting acceptably. On the 
other hand, oil paint can be applied satis- 
factorily over casein paint if wall primer 
is used for the first coat. (The primer is 
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necessary because casein paint is almost 
as porous and absorptive as bare plaster. ) 

Surfaces previously painted with oil 
paint can be repainted with oil paint of 
the same or higher degree of gloss. But 
if flat paint is to be applied over a gloss 
or semigloss paint, the old coating must 
be sandpapered thoroughly until all 
appearance of gloss has been removed. 

You can give flat paint a glossy effect 
by applying a thin coat of floor trim, or 
spar varnish after the paint has dried. 
Since only a very thin coating should be 
used, you may have to thin the varnish 
with one pint of turpentine per gallon. 
By using a dull-drying varnish, you can 
produce an effect similar to that of semi- 
gloss paint. The varnish will deepen the 
color of the paint considerably, turning 
ivory to cream, cream to yellow, and gray 
to a warmer gray. Before you repaint, 
the surface should be sandpapered thor- 
oughly to remove the varnish. 


ENAMELS 


Enamel is more expensive and more 
dificult to apply than paint. Not only 
does enamel “pull” under the brush, but 
it must be spread in coatings of just the 
right thickness to avoid running and sag- 
ging. Moreover, it must be flowed on and 
leveled out with a minimum of working 
with the brush; the “wet edge” of one 
brush stroke must be “picked up” by the 
adjoining brush stroke before it has had 
time to “set”; and the work must be done 
with a brush of best quality kept scrupu- 
lously clean, and in a dust-free room. 

It is extravagant to use enamel on sur- 
faces which have not been made suffi- 
ciently smooth. As a rule, automobiles 
and porch or garden furniture are about 
the only outside surfaces smooth enough 
for enameling. Indoors, enamel is suit- 
able for fine furniture. It should net be 
used for trim, doors, and cabinets unless 
the woodwork is of excellent quality to 
begin with, and has been carefully sand- 
papered, primed, built up with enamel 
undercoater and sandpapered again to 
make it smooth enough to receive enamel. 
Where it is not worth the trouble and 
expense to get the surface ready for 
enamel, less expensive gloss paints will 
do an equally acceptable, and often a 
more acceptable job. Remember that 
enamel accentuates all imperfections and 
irregularities in the underlying surface, 
whereas paint, especially the sort of 
paint that leaves slight brush marks, 
levels off and conceals not-too-serious im- 
perfections. 

For enameling, new woodwork should 
be sandpapered thoroughly. The wood 
should then be primed with one coat of 
house paint primer or with a coat of 
enamel undercoater thinned as directed 
on the label. At least one, and preferably 
two, coats of enamel undercoater should 
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How to Store Your Paints 


prcAcse of metal restrictions, the most immediately threatening bottleneck in the 
paint industry is cans. Small size cans may soon be eliminated so that only quarts, 
gallons, and larger quantities will be available at retail. 

This means that, though you may need only a half pint of paint for a kitchen chair, you 
may have to buy a quart. To avoid waste, you should learn how to keep the remaining 
three-fourths of a quart in good condition until you need if again. Or else you can let 
your smal/ paint jobs accumulate until there are enough of them fo require a quart of 
paint. Such practices, necessary now, are useful in normal times foo, since if is always 
more economical to buy paint in larger quantities, provided, of course, that none of it 
is wasted. 

After a can of paint has been opened and partly used the balance can be stored suc- 
cessfully for future service provided certain. precautions are taken. If less than half of the 
contents have been used, the paint is suitable for storage in the original container. 

Clean out any paint that has filled the friction groove in the lip of the can, replace 
the cover, and press it back into place tightly. An air-tight closure is necessary to prevent 
loss of the volatile thinner and to keep air from getting in. The volatile thinner could 
be replaced later but air oxidizes the oil of varnish in the paint, turning it into an 
unworkable jelly. 

Store the paint in a cool, dry place where it will not be moved or shaken very often. 
And keep the paint away from flame or heat because it is combustible. 

If more than half of the contents of the can have been used, transfer the rest to a 
smaller can, label it clearly, and follow the above suggestions. An empty paint can 
will serve the purpose, if it is first cleaned. Any clean, wide-mouthed container of 
suitable size should be satisfactory as long as it can be made air-tight. 

When you open the can, do not shake it before removing the cover. When the cover 
is pried up, there should be a sound of inrushing air (because the pressure of air inside 
has been reduced through absorption of its oxygen by the paint liquid). There may be 
a skin of dried paint over the surface. If there is, take a spatula or old knife and cut the 
skin loose around the circle of its contact with the sides of the can. Then lift out the 
skin in one piece and burn it or put it in a closed metal waste con. 

Stir the paint thoroughly to reincorporate pigment and liquid. If it is just a trifle thicker 
than if was originally, a small proportion of turpentine may be added. If it is much 
thicker or if the liquid has become jelly-like, the container was not air-tight and the 
paint is no longer good. It is best, though not essential, to strain the paint through cheese- 
cloth or an old vegetable strainer into a clean can before using i. 

Slow-drying paints can usually be stored for months without difficulty. Quick-drying 
products, however, are likely to turn to jelly or to form such thick skins that too much 


of the paint liquid is lost. 











be applied next and, when dry, the sur- 
face should be rubbed lightly with fine 
sandpaper. One coat of enamel should 
complete the job. 

Many painters use flat wall paint as an 
undercoater for enamel, but it is safer to 
use the undercoater made by the manu- 
facturer of the enamel. In any case, the 
color of the undercoater should be similar 
to that of the enamel. 

In refinishing, if the old enamel is still 
glossy, the surface should be sandpapered 
until it is dull. A single coat of fresh 
enamel should then be sufficient unless 
the color is to be changed greatly. If the 
color is to be changed, apply one coat 
of enamel undercoater and one of enamel. 

If the old enamel is cracked, crazed, or 
is chipping off in places so that sand- 
papering does not restore a perfectly 
smooth surface, application of fresh 
enamel will merely accentuate the blem- 
ishes. The best procedure is to remove 
all of the old coating with paint-and-var- 
nish remover and start over again as you 
would on new wood. If the blemishes are 
small enough, however, it may be possible 
to level them off with one or two coats of 
undercoater, sandpapering after each. 


If you consider these procedures too 
much trouble, don’t use enamel. Use 
gloss or semigloss paint instead, or, on 
exterior surfaces, use porch and deck 
paint. If you want a light color not made 
in porch and deck paint, use house paint 
and add one quart of spar varnish per 
gallon. 

Many enamels are made for use on 
either exterior or interior surfaces; oth- 
ers are for interior use only. So before 
using an enamel out of doors, read the 
label carefully to make sure that the man- 
ufacturer recommends it for exteriors. 


COLORS 


Fewer colors will be available in pre- 
pared paints and enamels during the war 
period. It is not difficult, however, to 
change the color of oil paints or enamels 
by tinting them with colors-in-oil. (Do 


.pot try to change the color of calcimine 


or casein paints.) Some paint dealers will 
tint paint for a small charge. But you can 
probably do the job yourself with a little 
advice from your dealer, Try to find a 
dealer who is a painter by trade or of 
whose practical knowledge you have rea- 
son to feel confident. Here are a few 
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CHOOSING THE RIGHT PAINT FOR EACH PURPOSE 


- « » is one of the most important factors in securing durable paint jobs in your home 


general suggestions for coloring paint: 


‘i Be sure to tint enough paint to last 
throughout the job. Although it is 
easy to get approximately the color you 
wish, it is difficult to tint a second batch 
to exactly the same color as the first. If 
it takes two cans of paint for the job, mix 
them together in a larger container before 
tinting them. 


A Start with white paint or paint of 
lighter color than you want. It takes 
very little color to darken paint but it 
takes a good deal of white to make it 
lighter. Never add more than one-half 
pint of color-in-oil per gallon of paint. 


3. Attempt only simple tints that can 

be made by adding one, or at most 
two, colors. Raw sienna and Jampblack 
added to white paint will make tints from 
ivory through cream to yellow and a full 
range of grays. Raw sienna and burnt 
umber will make buffs, tans, and light 
browns. Yellow ochre and Prussian blue 
or ultramarine give a desirable range of 
grayish greens and blues. Don’t get your 
heart set on bright yellow or green; they 
require chrome tints which are now re- 
stricted. 

Deep reds, browns, greens, blues, and 
black cannot be made by tinting white 
paint. It is best to be content with the 
deep colors that you can buy, though 
brown, green, and blue can be darkened 
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by adding lampblack and red, brown, and 
green can be brightened by adding raw 
sienna or yellow ochre. 


Colors-in-oil are usually fluid enough 
° . . . . . 
to mix quickly with paint but if the 
colors are pasty, it is best to thin them 
with a little turpentine before trying to 
tint paint with them. 


Add ‘very little color at a time and 

* stir it in thoroughly to see how much 
effect it has before adding any more. Use 
a steel spatula or smooth wooden paddle 
for stirring. Dip the paddle into the 
paint, pull it out covered with paint, drop 
the color into the paint on the paddle, 
stir the paint and color together on the 
paddle with a smaller spatula or paddle, 
then put the first paddle back in the paint 
and stir thoroughly until the whole batch 
is uniformly colored and all streaks of 
strong color have disappeared. Be sure 
to scrape the sides and bottom of the 
container with the paddle to get all of 
the paint stirred together. 

Try to stop tinting when you have 
added a little less rather than a little 
more color than you want. Remember 
that if the paint is to be used on a large 
area such as a wall, the color will seem 
much stronger when it is- viewed on the 
large surface than it does on the paddle. 


Have good illumination in the place 

where you are tinting paint. Daylight 
from a north window is best, though fluo- 
rescent electric light is also good. Ordi- 
nary electric illumination is very bad un- 
less the paint is to be used in a room 
where the only illumination will be from 
such a source. 





immediately and thoroughly after use. 


of the can). 
comes out of the brush. 


shake as dry as possible. 


until you need if again. 


every day. 





Take Care of Your Paint Brush 


Go brushes are becoming expensive and scarce because the hog bristles from which 
they are made come chiefly from China. 
condition is simple but much foo often neglected. 


To do this, bend the brush back and forth under mineral spirits (naphtha or kerosene) 
or other paint thinner. Press out as much as possible of the liquid in the brush by bend- 
ing the brush against the side of the container (but don't scrape if over the sharp edge 
Repeat in several clean batches of paint thinner until very little paint 


Dry the brush as much as possible by swinging if rapidly through the air, stopping each 
swing suddenly to shake out the liquid. Repeat the cleaning process in fresh paint thinner. 
Then wash the brush in warm water with plenty of soap (you can bend the bristles back 
and forth in your hands), shake out the soapy water, rinse with fresh warm water and 
Avoid any strong alkaline cleaners—these may damage the 
bristles. Final drying may be done by brushing out on absorbent paper or newspaper. 

After opening the bristles back to the heel of the brush and examining them to be sure 
that they are clean, wrap the brush in paper and lay it away in a horizontal position 


Don't leave an occasionally-used brush standing on its bristles in paint, oil, or paint 
thinner; don't let it stand in water, and don't try to suspend if in a “brush keeper” with 
liquid of any kind. Never mind what professional painters do—they use their brushes 


Cleaning agents should be chosen according to type of paint used on brush. 

For oil paints and varnishes, first clean the brush with turpentine, then mineral spirits. 
For flat paints, clean with mineral spirits. 

For shellac, clean with denatured alcohol. 

For lacquers clean with acetone and naphtha. 

For calcimine and other water paints clean only with water. 


The routine of keeping a brush in good 
It consists of cleaning the brush 
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Household Glues & Cements 


Choosing the right glue for a particular repair job is 
often a problem. For the benefit of amateur members CU dis- 
cusses what adhesives to use and how fo use them; also re- 
sults of tests and comparative ratings of 17 leading brands 


articles is becoming almost as im- 
portant as knowing how to buy them. 
With household goods getting scarcer 
and more expensive every day, consum- 
ers can’t afford to throw away anything 
until its very last degree of usefulness 
has been exhausted. 

Many repair jobs involve the use of 
glues and cements. Unfortunately, too 
few consumers know much about the 
various types available, the uses for 
which each type is best suited, or the 
correct methods of using them. Manu- 
facturers of glues and cements do very 
little to help the buyer; im fact, they 
often confuse the matter by pushing 
their products as “mend-alls” guaran- 
teed to fix everything from a broken 
chair to a leaky gas pipe. 

To throw a little light on the subject, 
CU presents this report on types and 
uses of glues and cements, together with 
ratings of some of the more widely avail- 
able brands. 


eae how to mend and repair 


ANIMAL GLUES, made from the hide and 
bones of animals, come only in dry form 
—ground, flaked, shredded, or in pearls 
or cakes. Though these glues produce 
strong joints and are free-flowing, quick 
setting, stainless, they require soaking 
overnight in water and heating in a glue 
pot before they can be used. These com- 
plicated preparations make animal glues 
impractical for general household use, 
and consequently they are not rated in 
this report. 


LIQUID GLUES are made from heads, 
bones, skin, trimmings and bladders of 
fish, or from animal glues which have 
been treated with chemicals, or occasion- 
ally from other materials. Though their 
properties are similar to those of ani- 
mal glues, they are not nearly so strong. 
Since they are water soluble, liquid 
glues should not be used for joints 
which will be exposed to water or much 
moisture. Liquid glues are usually suf- 
ficiently flexible for gluing dissimilar 
materials, but if either of the surfaces 
is not stiff, it will wrinkle. 

Aside from these limitations, liquid 
glues can be made to do a satisfactory 
mending job if a good quality product 
is used and reasonable care taken. And 
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their main advantage can’t be over- 
looked; they come in prepared form, 
ready for use (though this does tend to 
make them rather expensive). 

A general indication of the ability of a 
liquid glue to produce a good joint is 
its viscosity or body. In general thick 
glues produce strong joints; thin glues 
weak joints. 

After using liquid glue, wipe excess 
glue off the top of the bottle and stopper 
(if it comes in a bottle) to keep the 
container from becoming glued shut. 


POWDERED GLUES are of two types: cas- 
ein and resin. Casein glues, the more 
common, are made by mixing chemicals 
with casein, which is a by-product of 
skim milk. 

Casein, and also resin glues, act like ce- 
ments rather than glues, for once they 


are “set” their properties are different 





from those of the original mixture and 
it is impossible to re-dissolve them in 
water. 

The great advantage of casein glues 
is that they are comparatively water- 
resistant, and so hold most of their 
strength even when wet. This is a great 
advantage when the glue is to be used 
on articles which will remain in an or- 
dinary room where changing seasons, 
heating systems and rainy weather pro- 
duce a constantly shifting moisture con- 
tent. Under such conditions ordinary 
glues tend to swell or contract, loosen- 
ing the joint. 

Other advantages of casein glues: they 
are easily mixed (just add cold water) ; 
you can prepare a small amount of glue 
for immediate use; they can be used 
cold and for some time after they are 
mixed. 

Drawbacks of casein glues are that 
they have a high viscosity which makes 
them somewhat difficult to apply and 
they also tend to stain certain types 
of wood. 

These disadvantages, however, affect 
their usability for commercial processes 
more than for simple repairs around 
the house. 

The recently introduced resin glues 
have much the same characteristics as 
the casein glues. But they are best used 
in a workroom which is at a temperature 





FIVE TYPES OF ADHESIVES 


Liquid cements, water-resistant and somewhat flexible, are not satisfactory for wood, 

but can be used for other purposes; powdered glues, also water-resistant, produce 

strong joints in wooden articles subject to moisture; liquid glues can be used for 

wood or stiff dissimilar materials, but they are not water resistant; flexible cements 

are best used for joining flexible materials on which there is little strain; liquid 

“solders” are not really solders at all in the real sense of the word and should never 
be relied on for repairing pipes or for use with any metals 
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of about 70° F. throughout the gluing 
process. 


GLUING WOODEN OBJECTS 


The glues mentioned above—animal, 
liquid, powdered—are best suited for 
mending wooden articles. Here are some 
suggestions for using them so as to get 
the best results: 


1 Joints to be glued should be as well 
* fitted as possible. Unless a break is 
being repaired, there should be no rough 
surfaces. Imperfectly fitted joints or sur- 
faces which are too rough allow thick 
wade of glue to form, which makes for 
weak joints. However, if the surfaces 
are only slightly rough and the joint is 
not to be subjected to too much strain, 
a heavy application of the glue should 
produce an adequately strong joint. 


2 When using casein or resin glues, 
* do the work, if possible, in approxi- 
mately the same atmospheric conditions 
as will surround the repaired article 
afterwards. Thus, if the article will be 
kept in a room with a moist atmosphere, 
do your gluing in a room with moist air. 
This doesn’t mean, however, that an 
article which is to be used to hold water 
has to be repaired under water. 


3 Use some means of applying pres- 
* sure to hold the surfaces tightly 
together while the glue is_ setting. 
Clamps or presses are best, with screws, 
nails, and weights next in order of effi- 
ciency. If you can use none of these, 
use tightly wound cords or rubber bands. 
Make sure that all edges are lined up 
evenly while the glue is setting. 


LIQUID CEMENTS are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. With either a cellulose 
base or a resin base, they are water 
resistant and somewhat flexible. They 
don’t produce strong joints when used 
on wood, however, and are not recom- 
mended for that purpose. If sufficient 
care is taken, cellulose base cements 
can be used satisfactorily in repairing 
non-porous articles like glassware. Resin 
glues cannot be used on either non-por- 
ous materials or rubber. 


FLEXIBLE CEMENTS consist of a mixture 
of cellulose or resin base cement and 
latex rubber. They are best used for 
mending non-porous materials and for 
cementing articles made of dissimilar 
materials. 

Flexible cements don’t produce strong 
joints and consequently should not be 
used to repair any article which is sub- 
jected to much strain. They are more 
suitable for pasting flexible objects 
together. 

Like the animal, liquid and powdered 
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Thought for Today 


“Washington isn't very happy about rub- 
ber and motor company announcements 
of research in the development of rubber- 
less fires. Even though such statements 
have been well-qualified, they stimulate 
an unwise optimism on the part of motor- 
ists which finds its reflection in a resump- 
tion of jack-rabbit starts, hairpin turns, 
and fast driving. Ever since fires were 
made, the scientists have been trying to 
find substitutes, and it was only a few 
years ago that they finally worked out an 
acceptable synthetic.” — Business Week. 











glues, the cements shoulé be applied on 
clean surfaces and the two perts should 
be held together firmly until the cement 
has set. 


LIQUID SOLDERS are not genuine solders, 
but rather cellulose or resinous cements 
to which metallic powder has been 
added. The powder serves no purpose 
other than to make the cement look like 
a solder and to give a metallic appear- 
ance to areas where it has been used. 
Applied in the same manner as the 
liquid and flexible cements, the solders 
have much the same properties. 

When used for the purposes for which 
they are commonly advertised—making 
temporary or permanent repairs on all 
types of metals—the solders are com- 
pletely unsatisfactory. In fact, to adver- 
tise them as suitable for mending gas 
pipes, where failure of the joint might 
cause a dangerous leak, is nothing short 
of criminal. Leaky or broken gas or 
water pipes should be repaired by the 
gas company or a plumber. 


The ratings below are based on gen- 
eral laboratory tests for strength in pro- 
ducing joints on various materials. The 
types are in order of quality with ratings 
within each type in order of economy. 


Acceptable 
© POWDERED GLUES 


Grade A Casein Glue (Casein Company 
of America, Inc., NYC). 40z. can (makes 
12 oz. of liquid glue), 25¢. A casein glue. 
Must be mixed with cold water before 
using. Water resistant. Best suited to 
woodworking and wood mending. 

Cascamite (Casein Company of America, 
Inc.). 1% oz. can (makes 1% oz. liquid 
glue), 10¢. Synthetic resin glue. Must be 
mixed with cold water before using. An 
excellent glue for woodworking and wood 
mending; also satisfactory for mending 
dishes and pottery. Since it is waterproof, 
it can be used to mend vessels which hold 
liquids. 

W eldwood 


(United States Plywood Co., 


NYC). 1% oz. can (makes 14% oz. liquid 
glue), 10¢. Synthetic resin glue. Prop- 
erties and uses similar to those of Casca- 
mite above. 


e LIQUID GLUES 


Dart Household Glue (Manufacturer not 
stated). 2 oz. bottle, 10¢. Samples tested 
showed variation in quality. 

Lepage’s Liquid Glue (Russia Cement Co., 
Gloucester, Mass.). 144 oz. bottle, 10¢. 

Testor’s Glue (Testor Cement Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill.). 1% oz. bottle, 10¢. 

McCormick Iron Glue (McCormick & Co., 
Baltimore). 144 oz. bottle, 10¢. 

Dennison Liquid Glue (Dennison Mfg. 
Co., Framingham, Mass.). %4 oz. tube, 
10¢. Comparatively expensive. 


© LIQUID CEMENTS 


The following brands of cellulose base 
liquid cement were found to be about equal 
in quality. All such cements are inflam- 
mable. 


Amberoid (Amberoid Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 
4 oz. can, 50¢. Brownish colored. Makes 
a strong, waterproof joint for china or 
pottery, but its brown color spoils the 


appearance of the mended part. 
Duco Household Cement (E. |. duPont 


de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.). 
34 oz. tube, 10¢. 
Testor’s Clear Cement (Testor Cement 


Co., Rockford, Ill.). 34 oz. tube, 10¢. 
John Collins Cement (Standard Labora- 
tories, NYC). % oz. tube, 10¢. 


@ MISCELLANEOUS ADHESIVES 


Flexible Cement (Casein Company of 
America, Inc., NYC). 2 oz. tube, 25¢. A 
mixture of casein glue and latex rubber. 
Although the strength of this adhesive is 
not high, it is useful for producing a 
waterproof joint in dissimilar materials. It 
is more useful as a paste than as a glue 
or cement. 

Fix All Liquid Cement (Manufacturer not 
stated). 144 oz. tube, 10¢. Apparently 
made from water glass. Does not “mend 
everything permanently” nor is it water- 
proof, as claimed. Produces a strong joint 
in dishware and glass though the joint will 
come apart in water. Produces a fairly 
satisfactory joint for wood. 


Not Acceptable 


The following “liquid solders” are “Not 
Acceptable” because they are not suited to 
the uses claimed for them—mending gas or 
water pipes, leaky radiators or cans. They 
are cellulose base cements, with powdered 
metal added. 


e LIQUID SOLDERS 
Dart Metallic Solder (Manufacturer not 


stated). 10¢. 
Metallic Liquid Mender (Lux-Visel, Inc.). 
35¢ 


Giant Metal Mender (E-Z Selling Mdse. 
Co.). 15¢ or 2 for 25¢. 
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It isn't necessary to pay top prices for a satisfactory 


motor oil or to have the oil changed every 1,000 miles. 


This report discusses ways to cut your lubrication 


bill and gives ratings of 38 brands of SAE 30 oils 


ost American car owners in this 
year 1942 are looking for ways to 


cut down the operating costs of their 
autos. Of the various steps that can be 
taken,’ measures which make for savings 
in your oil purchases are among the most 
profitable. Here’s a summary of some 
pertinent points on the subject. 

For instance, if you have been in the 
habit of having your car’s oil changed 
every 1,000 miles or so, you can make a 
considerable saving by decreasing the 
number of changes. If your car is 
equipped with an oil filter (most recent 
models are), you need have the oil 
changed only twice a year—in the Spring 
and Fall. Even without an oil filter, you 
need not change more often than every 
2,000 or 3,000 miles, unless your car gets 
exceptionally hard usage. Whatever the 
ads or station attendants tell you, more 
frequent changes are unnecessary. 

There’s opportunity for further savings 
if you’ve been paying 30¢ to 35¢ a quart 
for oil. While most of the top ranking 
oils in CU’s new tests sold for 35¢, the 
tests showed as other tests have shown, 
that you can get a satisfactory oil for 
20¢ to 25¢ a quart. 

A light foot on the accelerator will pay 
dividends on oil. It’s a well established 
fact that oil consumption jumps sharply 
as the speed of your car passes 40 m.p.h. 

For instance, when speed is increased 
from 40 m.p.h. to 50 m.p.h., oil consump- 
tion increases 50%. From 40 m.p.h. to 
60 m.p.h. it increases about 65%; from 
40 m.p.h. to 80 m.p.h., about 70%. Worn 
rings also result in high oil consumption. 

The main reason for changing oil at 
the beginning of each Winter and Sum- 
mer is that cold and warm weather re- 
quire different grades of oil. Any oil in 
any season must be thick enough at high 
engine temperatures to protect moving 
parts from excessive wear. It mustn't, 
however, be so thick that its own move- 
ment causes excessive friction, for then 
more effort is required to drive the en- 
gine and gasoline consumption is in- 
creased. 


*For information on economical mainte- 
nance and operation for your car, see the 
Reports for February 1942, June 1941, Sep- 
tember 1939. 
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The best grade of oil for Summer driv- 
ing for most cars is SAE 30. 

If, however, during the Summer you 
do only light driving—low speeds, light 
loads, no long stretches—you can con- 
tinue to use your Winter grade of oil, 
SAE 10 or SAE 20 (see the January 
1942 Reports for ratings of Winter SAE 
10 and 10W motor oils). 


HOW CU TESTED 


CU tested 38 brands of Summer motor 
oils. All were labeled SAE 30 and all, 
with the exception of Macy’s Re-refined, 
which was SAE 40—a heavier oil—were 
found to conform to SAE 30 specifica- 
tions. One to four samples of each brand 
were tested for viscosity index (measure 
of change of rate of flow at various tem- 
peratures), viscosity at 130°F, flash point 
(temperature at which oil ignites), color, 


*SAE numbers refer to the standard vis- 
cosity designations established by the Society 
of Automotive Engineers and generally recog- 
nized in the petroleum industry. 
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Unbranded Bulk Oils 


N addition to 38 brands of mofor oils, 

CU tested 14 samples of unbranded 
bulk cil purchased in various parts of the 
country at fijling stations belonging to 
major distributors—Sinclair, Standard Oil, 
Texaco, &c. Prices of these oils ranged 
from 7¢ to 30¢ a quart. 


The tests showed that the unbranded 
bulk oils were generally of poor quality, 
especially those se/ling for 7¢ to 15¢. Dif- 
ferent samples of oils from the same source 
showed very little uniformity, particularly 
in respect to meeting the specified SAE 
grade. Of 12 samples purchased as SAE 
30, only 5 met SAE 30 specifications; the 
other 7 were either SAE 40 or SAE 50. 
Two samples purchased as SAE 10W were 
only SAE 10. And most of the samples 
had low viscosity indexes. 


Consequently, CU's advice is to avoid 
unbranded bulk oil. 
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specific gravity, corrosive and “pour 
point” characteristics and net volume. 
Ratings are based on these factors with 
viscosity index being given the greatest 
weight. 

No tests were made to determine the 
carbon-forming properties of the various 
oils. Though oils do differ in this re- 
spect, the difference is too slight to 
warrant appreciable consideration. Such 
things as fuel-air ratio, engine tempera- 
ture and dust affect carbon formation 
more than the special characteristics of 
oil itself. 

Oil purchased in 2-gallon cans is eco- 
nomical. But few of the readily available 


YOUR CAR 


START 





rex | 


GIVE YOUR BUDGET A FRESH START 


. . « by having you car’s oil changed only twice a year, if your car has an oil filter 

(most recent models do), or every 2,000 or 3,000 miles if it doesn’t. The type of adver- 

tising shown here, common before the East Coast oil shortage made it unpatriotic, 
caused consumers to spend far more on oil than they needed to 
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brands can be bought in such quantities; 
only four of the brands tested by CU 
(Co-op Blue Label, Co-op Red Label, 
Sears’ Gold Crest, Macy's Re-refined) 
came in larger than quart cans. You may 
be able to get 2-gallon cans in private 
label brands at auto supply stores. Or 
you may be able to arrange with your 
filling station to buy the season’s supply 
of the quart sizes at one time and 
thereby get a discount. 


Best Buys 


The following oils of the “Acceptable” 
list are judged to offer the best value for the 
money in order of quality. For full details 
see listings under “Acceptable.” 


Essolube. 25¢. 

Travelene. 22¢. 

Ward's Cat. No.—7355. 2l¢. 

Penn Supreme. 23¢. 

Co-op Red Label. $1.69 for 2-gal. can; 21¢ 
per qt. 

Co-op Blue Label. $1.19 for 2-gal. can; 
15¢ per qt. 


Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price; 
prices given are for quart cans except where 
otherwise noted) 


Gulf Pride (Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.). 35¢. 

Esso No. 3 
Boston). 35¢. 

Essolube (Colonial Beacon Oi] Co.). 25¢. 

Conoco-Nth (Continental Oil Co., Ponca 
City, Okla.). 30¢. 

Quaker State (Quaker State Oil Refining 
Corp., Oil City, Pa.). 35¢. 

Travelene (Strauss Stores Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.). 22¢. 

Pennzoil (Pennzoil Co., Oil City, Pa.). 35¢. 

Havoline (Indiana Refining Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind.). 35¢. 

Kendall (Kendall Refining Co., Bradford, 


(Colonial Beacon Oil Co., 


Pa.). 35¢. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—7355 (Montgomery Ward). 
21¢. 

Triton (Union Oil Co. of California, Los 
Angeles). 30¢. 


Shell-Penn (Shell Oil Co.. NYC). 35¢. 

Penn Supreme (Western Auto Supply, Los 
Angeles). 23¢. 

Mobiloil (Socony Vacuum Oil Co., NYC). 
30¢. 

Signal 4 Star (Signa! Oil Co.,’Los Angeles). 
25¢. 

Sinclair Pennsylvania 
Co., NYC). 3¢. 

Penn Co-op (Consumers Cooperative Ass'n, 
North Kansas City, Mo.). 30¢. 

Amoco (American Oil Co., Baltimore). 25¢. 

Iso-Vis (Standard Oil of Indiana, Chicago). 
30¢. 

Conoco Germ Processed (Continental Oil 
Co.). 30¢. 

Atlantic (Atlantic Refining Co., Philadel- 
phia). 25¢. 

Co-op Red Label (Eastern Cooperative 
Wholesale, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. $1.69 for 
2-gal. can; 21¢ per qt. 
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(Sinclair Refining 





Watch for... 


Work on the following reports, 
among others, is either now under 
way or scheduled to begin soon: 


Oleomargarine 
Toilet Tissue 
Vitamin C in Fruit Juices 
Rayon Stockings 
Paper Napkins 
Flour 
Sunburn Preventives 
Laundry Services 
Work Clothes 
Children's Shoes 
Women's Dresses 


Canned Goods 











Co-op Blue Label (Eastern Cooperative 
Wholesale, Inc.). $1.19 for 2-gal. can; 
15¢ per qt. Almost identical in quality to 
Co-op Red Label above. Though this oil 
had a somewhat lower viscosity index than 
the brands listed above, it was sufficiently 


high to be satisfactory for any ordinary 

use. 

Tydol (Tide 
NYC). 25¢. 

Lubrite (Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.). 25¢. 

Phillips 66 (Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla.). 30¢. 

Sears’ Cross Country (Sears-Roebuck), 
20¢. Samples showed considerable non- 
uniformity. Sold in retail stores only. 

Franklin Processed (Pennant Oil & Grease 
Co., Los Angeles). 25¢. 

Cities Service (Cities 
NYC). 25¢. 

Texaco (The Texas Co., NYC). 25¢. 

Richfield (Richfield Oil Corp., NYC). 25¢. 

Gulf Supreme (Gulf Refining Co.). 20¢. 

Sinclair Opaline (Sinclair Refining Co.). 
25¢. 

Macmillan Ring-Free (Macmillan Petro- 
leum Corp.). 35¢. Very low viscosity 
index. 

Belmont (Strauss Stores Corp.). 18¢. Very 
low viscosity index. 

The following oil failed to meet SAE 30 
grade, but did meet SAE 4. It had a fair 
viscosity index and quality, and may be con- 
sidered “Acceptable” as an SAE 4 oil. 
Macy’s Re-refined (R. H. Macy & Co., 

NYC). $1.19 for 2-gal. can; 15¢ per qt. 


Not Acceptable 


Sears’ Gold Crest Cat. No.—4476F (Sears- 
Roebuck). 59¢ for 5-qt. can; 12¢ per qt. 
Excessively low viscosity index and flash 
point. 

Sunoco (Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia). 25¢. 
Excessively low viscosity index and flash 


point. 


Water Associated Oil Co., 


Service Oil Co., 





LESS 
SPEED 
MEANS 




















(On 80 m.p.h. 
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Paper Towels 


The amount of service they give depends on how well they 


meet requirements for absorptiveness, strength, flexibility. 


Here are the results of CU's tests on 18 leading brands 


towel in the kitchen is a good hand- 
or dish-drier. Not so with paper towels. 
They'll dry your hands and, in an emer- 
gency, dishes; but besides, they can be 
pressed into service for wiping off sur- 
faces, cleaning greasy pans, scraping 
plates, draining fried foods, and mopping 
up spills. Use a cloth towel for those 
jobs and your laundry bill will shriek. 

Manufacturers of paper towels are only 
too willing, of course, to point out the 
wide range of serviceability and useful- 
ness which their products possess. Some- 
times their claims become a trifle far- 
fetched as in the case of a ScotTowel ad 
which urges: “Learn the ScotTowel short- 
cuts .. . and have more time for your 
family .. . your hobbies.” Paper towels 
are useful, but they really won’t allow 
you to change your whole pattern of liv- 
ing. 

If a paper towel is to perform all of 
its functions efficiently, it must fulfill 
certain requirements and fulfill them in 
such a way that no one property is em- 
phasized at the expense of another. Thus, 
a paper towel must be thin enough to 
avoid stiffness and its fibers must be 
packed loosely enough to provide good 
absorption. But the towel must not be so 
thin or so loosely packed that it won't 
hold together. Flexibility, absorption and 
strength must be properly balanced. 

This balance is difficult to achieve be- 
cause the natural softness and absorptive 
qualities of wood fibers are considerably 
affected when the fibers are treated so as 
to give maximum strength. Unless the 
paper is subsequently treated by chem- 
ical processes or “crimping” (roughen- 
ing the surface), the resulting towel 
will tend to be either rapidly absorbent 
but too soft and weak, or else strong and 
hard but low in absorptive properties. 

Either extreme is undesirable, of 
course, for the non-absorbent towel will 
do an inadequate job while the highly 
absorbent product is apt to tear quickly. 
Some degree of efficiency can be ob- 
tained with either type, however, by 
manipulating the absorbent, soft towels 
with a blotting motion and using con- 
siderable rubbing with the non-absorbent, 
hard towels. 

Cleanliness is obviously an important 
factor in the manufacture of paper 
towels. The best grades are generally 
made from wood fibers which have been 
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A Bout all you can expect from a fabric 


put through a chemical pulping process. 
But re-pulped waste paper is also used. 

If the re-pulped paper has come from 
the clean stock of a publishing or cutting 
room, it should not, according to the 
Nat’l Bureau of Standards, be objection- 
able from a sanitary point of view. 
Whatever the source of its ingredients, 
the final product must stand one test: if 
a paper towel gives off a disagreeable 
odor when wet, don’t buy that brand 
again. Cleanliness may become increas- 
ingly more of a problem, for with grow- 
ing restrictions on the production of 
paper for civilian uses, greater quantities 
of re-pulped stock will be used for paper 
towels. 


Most brands on the market come 
divided into sheets of a standard size: 
7% x 11 inches. CU found one brand 
(Aimcee) which was cut 11 x 15 inches. 
Such a large sheet has this disadvantage: 
many tasks involving paper’ towels can 
be done satisfactorily with single sheets 
of the standard size, so that the larger 
size may cause considerable and unneces- 
sary waste. 


HOW CU TESTED 


CU tested 18 brands for thickness, 
weight, bursting strength and absorptive 
qualities both in the original state and 
after “aging” in an oven at 100° C. for 
one hour. This latter test simulates in 
a short time the effect that lying around 
a stock room for about six months would 
have on the absorption of paper towels. 
Such storage, especially if the towels are 
tightly packed or rolled, is known to have 
an adverse effect. Consequently, avoid 
towels which appear to be very tightly 
packed. 

The ratings below are based on the 











AGE PRODUCER 


In this oven paper towels were kept at 100° C for one hour. This “aging” process 
simulates—in a short time—the effect that lying around a stock room for six months 
would have on the absorptive qualities of the towels 
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Care & Repair: Shoes 


By carefully conserving and repairing 
articles so that replacements can be 
postponed, consumers can protect their 
own budgets while lessening the strain 
on the nation’s available supplies of 
war-needed materials. This is one of a 
series of special reports designed to 
help you make the things you use last 
longer. 


S$ MENTIONED in the “Work in Prog- 
A ress” column in the March Reports, 
CU's technical staff has been investigat- 
ing means of cutting shoe repair costs. 
Devices for prolonging the usefulness of 
both soles and heels were tested. 


Soles 


CU tested two brands of thin rubber 
soles to be applied with rubber cement 
over the regular shoe sole: Stick-on and 
Slipknot (10¢ a pair in 5-and-10¢ stores). 
Both came in six styles of which two are 
designed for men’s shoes, one for wom- 
en’s dress shoes, one for children’s shoes, 
one for rubber boots and one for wom- 
en’s and boys’ sport shoes. The styles do 
not correspond to standard shoe sizes, 
but each style is made small, medium 
and large. 

CU’s tests showed that, in general, 
these rubber soles were quite satisfac- 
tory. Properly applied, they will stick to 
the shoe. And all indications are that 
they will wear about as long as a regu- 
lar leather sole. A member informs CU 
that, in his experience, two pairs of 
“stick-on” soles have lasted as long as 
the rest of a pair of shoes. 

The soles can be applied to shoes with 
worn soles, but it’s better to put them 
on when shoes are new or only slightly 
worn. Not only does the regular sole 
get more protection this way, but also the 
full support of the shoe is maintained. 
If the rubber sole is applied over a hole 
that is almost all the way through, the 


hole may prove uncomfortable and even | 


tend to produce callouses. 


Directions accompanying both brands | 


tested were simply written and could 
be easily followed. The directions, how- 
ever, failed to cover one important meas- 
ure on which successful application of 
the sole depends—getting the edges of 
the rubber soles firmly fastened to the 
edges of the regular sole. If any point 
around the rim of the added sole is 
loose, the sole will peel off quickly. 
Consequently, you must be careful to 
place plenty of rubber cement around the 





edges. And if the available sizes of rub- 
ber soles don’t fit your shoes exactly, 
buy a larger rather than a smaller size, 
and trim it down to fit. It should be 
about a quarter of an inch smaller all 
around than the sole of the shoe. If 
the sole scuffs loose at the toe, roughen 
the surface of the shoe sole, and reapply 
cement. 


Heel Builders 


The other shoe-saving device tested 
by CU technicians was a rubber putty 
for building up worn-down rubber heels. 
Even though most heels are now made 
of reclaimed rubber, the general rubber 
shortage will undoubtedly affect the sup- 
ply and the price of rubber heels. Thus 
the putties will both conserve rubber 
and save money on your shoe budget. 

Rubber heels are generally discarded 
long before the full amount of rubber 
is gone. Most people wear out héels 
mainly at one point. The putties can 
be used to build up this worn portion so 
that the original heel can be used longer. 

CU tested the brand So-lo which is 
sold in 5-and-10¢ stores. It is a kit 
containing a can of rubber putty and a 
tube of thick rubber cement. When prop- 
erly applied (adequate directions are 
given in the kit), the built-up rubber 
portion appears to be about as durable 
as the original heel. 

When the rubber putty is drying, it 
has a tendency to shrink. If this hap- 
pens, you need only to add more putty 
until the heel is restored to its original 
size. 

The putty is sold only in black, which 
may bother you if you want to use it 
on brown rubber heels. But black rub- 
ber heels will soon be used on shoes 
of all colors. 

In addition to repairing rubber heels, 
this rubber putty can be used for nu- 
merous other jobs involving replacement 
of small areas of rubber. CU will discuss 
further uses for the putty in future 
articles on care and repair. 


For members who may wish to refer to 
“Care & Repair” articles published 
previously in the Reports, here is a list 
of subjects covered to date (all issues 
are for 1942): Electric Cords, Febru- 
ary; Clothing and Fabrics, March; Pots 
and Pans, April. 
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all-round results of these tests. All 
brands contain 150 sheets, 7% x ll 
inches, unless otherwise stated. 


Best Buys 


The following towels of the “Acceptable” 
list are judged to offer the best value jor 
the money in order of quality. For full de- 
tails see listings under “Acceptable.” 


ScotTowel. 10¢. 
Red Cross. 9%. 


Balm. 8¢. 
Acceptable 


(In order of quality without regard to price) 


ScotTowel (Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa.). 
10¢. Rapid absorption, thickness, weight 
and high bursting strength, together with 
adequate crimping, made this towel the 
highest quality of those tested. 

Red Cross (A.P.W. Paper Co., Inc., Albany, 
N. Y.). 9¢. This towel was slightly thinner 
and lighter than the ScotTowel above. Its 
bursting strength and absorption were as 
good as those of the ScotTowel, but it tore 
slightly faster when wet. 

Evergreen (Hoberg Paper Mills, Green 
Bay, Wis.). Available from Montgomery 
Ward as Cat. No.-7423, 10¢ plus postage. 
Thin, fairly heavy paper with high burst- 
ing strength and good absorption before 
aging, fair absorption after aging. 


UP GOES A 
SCOTTOWEL HOLDER 





_ PAPER TOWELS ARE USEFUL 


. . . but they won't allow you to change 
your whole pattern of living, as this 
ScotTowel ad implies 
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Balm (J. J. Newberry Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.). 8¢. Good all-round paper towel. 

Co-op Blue Label (Eastern Cooperative 
Wholesale, Brooklyn, N. Y.). 9¢. Thick, 
light paper with only fair bursting strength 
but good absorption before and after aging. 

Statler (Statler Tissue Co., Somerville, 
Mass.). 9¢. Thick, fairly heavy paper with 
good bursting strength and good initial 
absorption but poor absorption after aging. 
United Cross (United Whelan, Inc., NYC). 
10¢. Thin, light paper with fair bursting 
strength and good absorption before and 
after aging. 

Co-op Red Label (Eastern Cooperative 
Wholesale). 10¢. Thinner and heavier 
than Co-op Blue Label and with higher 
bursting strength, but absorption after 
aging was only fair. 

Gimbel’s (Gimbel Bros., NYC). 10¢. Fairly 
thick, heavy paper with fair bursting 
strength and good initial absorption but 
poor absorption after aging. 

Aimcee (Associated Merchandising Corp., 
NYC). 25¢. 150 sheets, 11x15 in. Sheets 
are twice the size of ordinary paper towels, 
which makes for waste. Fairly thick, 
heavy paper with’ fair bursting strength 


and good initial absorption but poor 
absorption after aging. 
Warwick (Erving Paper Mills, Erving, 


Mass.). 10¢. 100 sheets, 74x11 in. Fairly 
thick, heavy paper with fair bursting 
strength and fair absorption before and 
after aging. 

Ben Mont Red Wrapper (Ben Mont Paper, 
Inc., Bennington, Vt.; distrib. F. W. Wool- 
worth Stores). 15¢. Fairly thick, heavy 
paper with fair bursting strength and 
good original absorption but poor absorp- 
tion after aging. 

Ben Mont Green Wrapper (Ben Mont 
Paper, Inc.; distrib. F. W. Grand Stores). 
10¢. From tests, appeared to be about the 
same as Ben Mont above. 

Dart (S. H. Kress Stores). 10¢. 55 sheets, 
74x11 in. Thick, light paper with poor 
bursting strength and good initial absorp- 
tion but poor absorption after aging. 


Not Acceptable 


Celtex (Mazer Paper Mills, Lansdowne, 
Pa.). 5¢. 100 sheets, 74x11 in. Thin, 
fairly light paper with fair bursting 


strength and poor absorption before and 
after aging. 

Park Lane (Park Tissue Mills, Inc., NYC). 
10¢. 150 sheets, marked 74x11 in. but 
actually only 744x10% in. Thick, fairly 
light paper with poor bursting strength 
and fair initial absorption but poor absorp- 
tion after aging. 

Planet (Biltmore Paper Co., NYC). 10¢. 
Thick, fairly heavy paper with fair burst- 
ing strength and poor absorption before 
and after aging. 

Hearn’s Red Label (Hearn’s, NYC). 12¢. 
Fairly thick, light paper with poor burst- 
ing strength and poor absorption before 
and after aging. 


——_.. 


*See page 11 of the 1942 Buying Guide 
for a list of AMC stores. 
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Work In Progress 


Anti-Freezes 


Because the ingredients which go into 
anti-freeze solutions for your car are in 
great demand for war industries, there 
will probably be a shortage of anti- 
freeze next Fall. To soften the effects 
of such a shortage as much as possible, 
the government recently requested car 
owners to save their present supply for 
use next Winter. 

Subsequently, two leading producers 
of ethylene glycol anti-freezes have come 
to the front with conflicting advice on 
the best way to do the saving. 

Drain the anti-freeze out of the radi- 
ator and store it in jars, recommends Na- 
tional Carbon Co., maker of Prestone. 
Otherwise, says this company, the rust 
inhibitor in the solution will be used 
up and the anti-freeze protection will 
be lost by overheating and evaporation. 

Leave it in the radiator, advises Du- 
Pont, producer of Zerex, but be sure the 
cooling system is leakproof. 

We submitted the dilemma to one of 
our automotive consultants. His com- 
ment on saving ethylene glycol anti- 
freezes: if your car’s cooling system is 
leakproof, you might as well leave the 
solution in the car. Rust inhibitor is 
needed in your radiator during the Sum- 
mer anyway, and, if it becomes used up, 
more can be added (most of the large 
anti-freeze producers market rust inhibi- 
tors, too). Provided the cooling system 
is leakproof, loss of anti-freeze through 
overheating and evaporation is negligible. 

However, says our consultant, if your 
car’s cooling system is not leakproof, by 
all means drain out the anti-freeze. 
And after it has been drained out, ob- 
serve the following precautions: 

Have the solution tested for anti- 
freeze strength to see if it’s worth saving. 
Any service station will make the test 
for you. 

Store the solution in tightly corked 
labeled glass or earthenware jugs. 
Avoid tin or thin steel cans; besides be- 
ing scarce, they may rust through from 
the outside. 

Before the solution is returned to the 
cooling system in the Fall, it should be 
retested for anti-freeze strength. Fresh 
anti-freeze of the same brand should be 
added if it’s necessary to increase the 
freezing protection for the lowest temper- 
ature likely to be encountered. 

Don’t pour any of the sediment which 
may have accumulated in the bottom of 
the jugs into the radiator. But, contrary 
to manufacturers’ advice, rustiness of 


solutions will not diminish their efféc- 
tiveness. 

Alcohol anti-freezes can also be 
drained and stored for future use, our 
consultant points out. Greater care 
should be taken to see that they are 
tightly sealed or corked up. As with 
ethylene glycol solutions, they should be 
tested after draining to determine if 
they’re worth saving. And rust inhibitor 
should be added before they are used 


for a second season. 


Rayon Stockings 


With silk stockings gradually disap- 
pearing from the market and nylon 
hosiery getting scarcer and ever more 
expensive, feminine attention is turning 
to lisle, cotton and rayon. Except for 
the mesh and finer grades, which are 
relatively expensive, lisle and cotton 
stockings tend to be heavy and unat- 
tractive. All of which puts rayon right in 
the limelight. 

In the past, the American woman has 
looked on rayon hosiery with little favor. 
For one thing, until recently most rayon 
stockings were shiny and bad-fitting. 
Also, because rayon becomes weak when 
wet or damp, the wearing quality of 
these stockings has been very poor. Foot 
perspiration, as well as unavoidable 
strain during washing, played havoc 
with milady’s rayon hose. 

New spinning and knitting processes 
and new finishes are improving the wear- 
ing qualities of rayon somewhat. But 
the fundamental defect—becoming weak 
when wet—is still a problem. To just 
what extent this factor still affects the 
wearability of rayon stockings, CU will 
attempt to discover. 

Beginning in the very near future, CU 
technicians, with the help of a selected 
group of women, will conduct controlled 
use tests on low-, medium-, and high- 
priced rayon stockings. Each woman will 
be given two pairs of stockings from 
two of the price ranges. She will wear 
the stockings alternately, laundering and 
darning them until they wear out. Dur- 
ing the test, she will make a daily report 
on how each pair of hose is wearing. 

These use tests should give a fairly 
good preliminary picture of what can be 
expected from the present crop of rayon 
hosiery. When the market has become 
more stabilized and the output of rayon 
stockings standardized, CU will make 
further tests. 

We'll let you know findings of the 
tests as soon as the returns are in. 
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Antiseptics & Mouthwashes 


New scientific investigations indicate that mouthwashes 


may do more harm than good, and that even the use 


of ordinary antiseptics for wounds has its dangers 


ore than 140 years ago iodine was 

discovered. Not long afterwards a 
doctor injected an alcoholic solution of 
iodine (tincture of iodine) into an ab- 
scess. The abscess healed and the doctor 
was proclaimed a great innovator. Ac- 
tually, this was the beginning of the 
misuse of antiseptics. 

The faulty reasoning that endowed 
iodine with healing properties continues 
to be followed today in the use of anti- 
septic materials, 

Today no one would think of injecting 
iodine into an abscess, but many of us 
do apply tincture of iodine or other anti- 
septics to the surface of abscesses, car- 
buncles, boils and pimples with the same 
hopeful awe that our ancestors had. And 
we do other things that our ancestors 
never thought of: we cleanse wounds and 
rinse and irrigate delicate mucous mem- 
branes with dyes, caustics, astringents 
and alcoholic solutions. Today we know 
much more about germs, yet we behave 
as though we had learned very little. 

The ideal antiseptic is one which will 
kill bacteria or inhibit their growth and 
activity without injuring the human tis- 
sues to which it is applied. And there 
isn’t a single such antiseptic known. 

Everyone has read advertisements 
which claim that such-and-such an anti- 
septic kills so many millions of bacteria 
in so many seconds or minutes. This may 
be true in a test-tube—but a wound or 
infected area is not a test-tube. Further- 
more, human tissues are made up of 
living cells and fluids, and if an anti- 
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septic is destructive to bacterial cells, it 
must be assumed to be potentially harm- 
ful to human cells. 

For many years, scientific investigators 
have been emphasizing that in our tissue 
cells and blood we possess an efficient 
barrier against bacteria. The white blood 
cells are able to engulf and kill bacteria. 
There are bacterial-inhibiting and de- 
stroying properties in the antibodies in 
the blood serum. Even the fixed tissue 
cells have great anti-bacterial powers. 

And because every known antiseptic 
can harm tissue cells and blood, we 
handicap these natural immunity mech- 
anisms when we apply a toxic, anti- 
septic agent into areas where these 
mechanisms are at work. 

As one authority has declared: “The 
daily application of disinfectants to nor- 
mal tissue . . . interferes with the normal 
defense mechanisms of the tissue cells 
and ultimately prepares a fertile field 
for bacterial invasion. It is unfortunate 
that pseudo-scientific medical articles 
and vicious advertisements, which are 
calculated to frighten people into using 
certain disinfectants, have induced a 
germ-phobia into the minds of many.’ 

And a British physician has further 
pointed out that even “in a septic wound 
in which the infection has become estab- 
lished, the pus had considerable anti- 
bacterial powers which were lost when 
the cells were killed by heat, drying or 
by treatment with antiseptics.” 





* E. C. McCulloch, Disinfection and Sterili- 
zation. Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia; 1936. 


In this country some of the best work 
on antiseptics is being done in a govern- 
ment agency—the Federal Food & Drug 
Administration. Charged with the duty of 
making regulations and standards for 
the evaluation of products’ claims, the 
FDA, despite a serious lack of funds, 
has carried out significant investigations 
in the field of antisepsis. 

Drs. Henry Welch and Charles M. 
Brewer of the FDA have recently pub- 
lished results of studies on 87 commer- 
cial mouthwashes.* The purpose of the 
studies was to determine how toxic to 
tissue these antiseptics were. And the 
tests showed that all of the 87 mouth- 
washes were toxic to tissue, not only 
when used full strength, but even when 
diluted 2% to 5 times. Only 9 were 
really germicidal under conditions of 
the test. And these 9 mouthwashes also 
showed greater toxicity for tissue. 

As the investigators state: “Not one 
of the preparations tested approaches 
the classical conception of an ideal anti- 
septic. On the contrary, the results 
demonstrate that if used on cuts, 
scratches, or open wounds for which pur- 
pose many bear recommendations, not 
only would the majority fail to produce 


* A. Fleming, “The Effect of Antiseptics 
in Wounds,” British Medical Journal 436: 
671, April 1940. 

*In the American 


Health, March 1942. 


Journal of Public 





Mouthwashes: Harmful? 


ESEARCHERS of the Federal Food & 

Drug Administration tested 87 brands 
of commercial mouthwashes for toxicity 
to tissue and for germicidal action on the 
Staphylococcus aureus organism (com- 
mon germ in wound infections). All were 
found to be harmful to tissue and only 
nine were found to be germicidal under 
the test conditions. 


The following were among the brands 
tested which were not germicidal at a 
test dilution of 1 part of antiseptic to 
2% parts of water, but were harmful to 
tissue at an even wecker strength (1 to 5 
or 1 to 10): 


Aseptisol Miffiin 
Borolene Pepsodent 
Calox Purepac 
Forhan's Sanalin 
Hospital Squibb 
lodoseptic S. T. 37 

La Cross United Whelan 
Listerine Vick's 

Mi-31 White Cross 


The following brands, although germi- 
cidal in one dilution or another (1 to 21/2 
through 1 to 10) were in each case harm- 
ful to tissue in an even weaker solution: 


Atko Hychlorite 

Astring-O-Sol Jermene 

Extol Mark 4 

Fo-Fen-X Pentacresol 
Zonite 
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complete germicidal effect but their 
presence would continue to prevent the 
normal protective action of the blood 
ajter germicidal value was lost.” |Em- 
phasis ours. -Ed.] 

In the past CU has pointed out that 
the claims of some of the highly adver- 
tised antiseptics or mouthwashes are 
often in inverse proportion to their anti- 
septic properties, that antiseptic mouth- 
washes are unnecessary for normal hy- 
giene of the mouth; their chief effects are 
tingling sensation and pleasant taste. 

The investigations of the FDA not 
only confirm this advice but add a new 
reason for avoiding mouthwashes; 
namely, that they may do more harm 
than good and that, far from discourag- 
ing bacterial growth, they may actually 
favor growth by injuring the normal 
tissue defenses. 

What can be said about the mouth 
applies to other mucous membranes as 
well. Irrigation or douching of the eyes, 
nose, throat, or genital tract with com- 
mercial antiseptic solutions reduces the 
resistance to infection of these areas. 
The secretions and the natural defense 
capacities of these tissues are adequate 
for combatting germs under normal con- 
ditions. In abnormal cases, medical care, 
and not an antiseptic, is required. 

The observations of Drs. Brewer and 
Welch also hold good for the treatment 
of cuts and wounds. Pouring an antiseptic 
into a wound or cut is no guarantee of 
antisepsis; it is possible that it will be 
harmful. The Red Cross First Aid manual 
states that “some industrial plants, on 
advice of their physicians, may recom- 
mend that no antiseptics be used, only a 
sterile dressing.” This may seem like 
going to the extreme in skepticism about 
antiseptics but there is much to recom- 
mend in the position. 

Doctors usually treat open wounds by 
irrigating with sterile normal‘ salt solu- 
tion. Rarely is an antiseptic poured into 
the depth of a wound itself. The same 
mechanical cleansing of a wound can be 
achieved in first aid by allowing a little 
blood to run from the wound or by im- 
mersing the cut part in a stream of run- 
ning cold water. Since the intact skin on 
the borders of the wound or cut, unlike 
the cut itself or mucous membrane, will 
not be harmed by an antiseptic, and since 
the skin always has germs on it, it is 
advisable to apply an antiseptic at the 
margin and around the wound, but not 
directly into the wound. 

In the case of small cuts, obviously, it 
is difficult to avoid introducing antiseptic 
into the cut itself, but the less the better. 

Further discussion of the choice and 
use of antiseptics will appear in an early 
issue of the Reports. 


*Same concentration of salt as in the blood. 
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| THE May, 1942 issue of Readers 
Digest, Paul deKruif describes a new 
“working cure” for athlete's foot infection. 
The “cure” consists in the application of 
a mixture of equal parts of phenol (car- 
bolic acid) and camphor. It was proposed 
by Dr. Edward Francis, renowned for his 
investigations on tularemia and other jn- 
fectious diseases. 

In a brief communication to the 
Journal of the American Medical Associo- 
tion (December 6, 1941) Dr. Francis de- 
scribed the preparation of the mixture 
and noted that he had had success in 
curing athlete's foot with it. He cautioned 
against its use on wet skin (or oozing sur- 
faces) because moisture causes a break- 
down of the preparation, with the result 
that it becomes caustic. 





Dr. Francis’ "Working Cure” 


Despite Dr. deKruif's enthusiasm, it 
should be remembered that hundreds of 
remedies have been proposed in the past 
for athlete's foot infection and only a 
few have been found useful. Thus far, der- 
matologists have not reported any tests 
of Dr. Francis’ remedy, and there has 
been no scientific confirmation of his suc- 
cess. 

Furthermore, it should be kept in mind 
that there are several kinds of athlete's 
foot infection. A remedy useful for one 
variety may be harmful for another. Much 
clinical work must be done not only to 
prove the effectiveness of the phenol- 
camphor mixture but also to determine for 
what varieties of the infection it is useful, 
and whether it can be applied with rea- 
sonable safety. 








Athlete’s Foot 


Warm weather, exercise, perspiration — these are the ideal 


conditions for the development of athlete's foot. CU gives some 


pointers on preventing and treating this common skin disorder 


N warm weather “athlete’s foot” really 
I comes into its own as a disturber of 
the peace. Virtually everyone, derma- 
tologists believe, harbors the athlete’s 
foot germ or fungus. And warm weather, 
with its attendant exercises and sweating, 
provides the most favorable conditions 
for the germ to come out of hiding. 

Furthermore, in warm weather people 
tend to expose their feet to unusual 
amounts of moisture at beaches and in 
pools and showers, so that the more sus- 
ceptible are likely to experience a flare- 
up of a latent or mild infection. One 
point that should be thoroughly under- 
stood is that attention should be con- 
centrated on preventing foot moisture of 
any kind rather than on avoiding contact 
with the fungus in public gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, &c. The former is vital, 
the latter is futile. 

Because the athlete’s foot fungus 
thrives in dead skin and in the presence 
of moisture, the first defense against a 
re-infection or a flare-up of an old, mild 
infection is to prevent the accumulation 
of dead skin and moisture. Washing the 
space between the toes once or twice 
daily with rubbing alcohol or 4%% tinc- 
ture of iodine (“mild” or 2% tincture 
of iodine may be diluted with 4 parts 
of water or alcohol to make a %% 
tincture) will help remove dead skin and 
nail debris and will act as a mild anti- 
perspirant. 


After the iodine or alcohol has dried 
on the skin, dust the feet liberally with 
plain unscented talc’ and put a couple 
of shakes into your shoes and stockings. 
Folded cigarette paper or small wads of 
lamb’s wool placed between those toes 
most prone to infection will prevent chaf- 
ing and absorb perspiration. This routine 
is particularly useful for persons whose 
feet tend to perspire freely. 

Try to wear cotton or lisle hosiery; 
it gives the best ventilation of the toes 
and the best absorption. Make sure that 
your shoes are sufficiently broad to per- 
mit movement of the toes. Shoes with 
perforated lasts will encourage cooling 
and ventilation of the feet. 

Treating shoes on the inside with 
formaldehyde or ultra-violet rays is a 
futile precaution because the fungus will 
become implanted in the shoes as soon 
as they are worn. And since most adults 
are already infected with the fungus, 
measures such as foot baths in gym- 
nasiums, locker rooms and swimming 
pools are likewise futile. But because 
the feet are likely to be moist after visits 
to these places, they should be sponged 
with alcohol or tincture of iodine solu- 
tion and dusted with powder (especially 
the skin between the toes). It is im- 


* The “Best Buy” in plain, unscented talc 
is Pure Tale U. S. P., available at most 
drug stores. 
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portant to do this immediately, before 
putting on shoes and stockings. 

Active or acute infection with the 
athlete’s foot fungus produces various 
types of skin eruptions and discomfort. 
If you’re hypersensitive to the fungus, 
you should be under the care of a phy- 
sician, since the hypersensitivity will 
necessitate a careful use of drugs. In 
any case, injudicious application of drugs 
—salves or lotions—is apt to aggravate 
the infection. For this reason avoid all 
proprietary remedies and cures for ath- 
lete’s foot such as Absorbine Jr., Lister- 
ine, Pepsodent Antiseptic, Black & White 
Ointment, &c. They are not compounded 
for individual requirements and some- 
times aggravate rather than relieve. 


In the event of small cracks or tiny 
blisters between the toes, the preventive 
treatment described above may give suf- 
ficient relief. If there is swelling, red- 
ness, marked blistering and itching, you 
should try to see a doctor, If this is im- 
possible, bathing your feet in potassium 
permanganate solution at least twice 
daily for a half hour will be soothing. 
The solution is made by dissolving one 
five-grain tablet of potassium-permanga- 
nate in 1% quarts of cold tap water. 

Before going to bed, you can apply 
calamine lotion (with or without phenol) 
to diminish inflammation if the itching 
and swelling are still unrelieved. If you 
haven't time for a potassium-perman- 
ganate foot bath before leaving the house 
in the morning, sponge your feet with 
alcohol or mild iodine tincture solution 
and apply dusting powder and cigarette 
paper or lamb’s wool. This procedure 
should be repeated after you return from 
work in the evening. A change of hosiery 
at this time is also helpful. 

If this seems like a too-troublesome 
routine remember that the condition is 
difficult to cure permanently and that a 
relapse will occur unless thorough pre- 
cautions are taken. Of course, milder 
cases may require merely the use of a 
dusting powder once or twice a day to 
keep the infection under control. 

When the infection is characterized by 
thickening or extreme scaliness of the 
skin (usually on the soles of the feet), 
lotions or foot baths are less effective 
than salves. Doctors often purposely 
prescribe counter-irritant salves which 
cause scaling, but they are too hazardous 
for self-medication. The safest home 
remedy for relieving dryness of the soles 
is a bland ointment such as zinc oxide 
paste or boric acid ointment. 

Bear in mind that by no means every 
skin eruption of the toes or feet is 
athlete’s foot. If the disorder is severe 
or does not clear up with the remedies 
and measures proposed above, you should 
consult your doctor. 
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“Consumers and the War” 


... will be the theme for CU's Sixth Annual 


Conference. Objective: to formulate ways by 


which consumer activity can speed the war effort 


ence moves west this year to Denison 
University in Granville, Ohio—close to 
Columbus, one of the most active centers 


poy Union’s Annual Confer- 


of consumer activity in the country (last 
year’s Conference was held as part of the 
75th Anniversary Jubilee of the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire). 





Partial List of Speakers and Topics 


HE list below includes the names of the speakers who have accepted invitations 
to appear at the Conference as we go to press; other speckers will be announced 
later. Not all of the speakers listed have as yet selected their topics, but all dis- 
cussion will be directed to the general conference theme: “Consumers and the War.” 


DEXTER M. KEEZER, Assistant Administrator of the Office of Price Administration: 
The Contribution of the OPA to the War Effort. 


DR. PETER H. ODEGARD, Consultant to the Secretary of the Treasury of the U. S.; 
Professor of Economics, Amherst College: Wor Savings and Price Control. 

DONALD E. MONTGOMERY, Consumers Counsel of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture: The Contribution of Agriculture to the War Effort. 

ELIZABETH DYER, Dean of Household Administration, University of Cincinnati: Con- 
sumer Standards in Wartime. 


DR. D. C. WILLIAMS, Ohio State University and DR. R. E. PARKINSON, Batelle 
Memorial Institute for Industrial Research: The Contribution of Technicians to the War 
Effort. 


LODA MAE DAVIS, Head of Field Service Unit, Consumer Relations Section, Consumer 
Division, OPA. 

SAMUEL JACOBS, Field Representative, Consumer Division, OPA. 

CARL HUTCHINSON, Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative. 

A. E. STEVENSON, Secretary, Cleveland Industrial Union Council. 

MRS. MARION WEIR, Chairman of the St. Louis Consumer Information Center of the 
Consumers Interests Committee, St. Louis Office of Civilian Defense; MRS. ALICE 
BELESTER, United Conference Against the High Cost of Living, Chicago; and MRS. 
FENTON O. FISH, League of Women Shoppers, Columbus: The Contribution of Con- 
sumer Organizations to the War Effort (round table discussion). 





Consumers Union's Sixth Annual Membership Meeting will be held on the morning 
of the first day of the Conference, beginning at 9 o'clock. CU's officers will report on 
operations during the past year. Results of members’ balloting for new Directors will 
be announced. 
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Befitting the times, this year’s Confer- 
ence takes as its theme, “Consumers and 
the War.” And befitting the importance of 
the subject, this year’s program prom- 
ises to be the best yet put together by 
CU. Thirteen speakers, many of them 
nationally-known authorities and all of 
them active in fields directly affecting 
the consumer’s relation to the war, have 
already accepted invitations to speak. 

Joining with the educators, govern- 
ment officials, consumer leaders, tech- 
nical specialists and others who will 
speak, there will be an audience of 
conferees including members of farm 
and labor groups, teachers and repre- 
sentatives of national and local consumer 
organizations. All members of Consum- 
ers Union who can do so are urged to 
attend and it is expected that the numer- 
ous CU members in and around Ohio 
will be well represented. 

As in past CU Conferences, informal 
discussion between speakers and audi- 
ence will be emphasized. This year it is 
ltped that such discussion will lead 
to a program of ways and means by 
which consumer activity can speed the 
war effort. Problems of local consumer 
organization will get special attention. 


HOW TO ATTEND 


The Conference will be held on June 
9 and 10 (Tuesday and Wednesday). 
Ways to reach Granville, Ohio, are given 
in the caption under the accompanying 
map. Admission to the sessions will be 
by registration card which you can ob- 
tain in advance from Consumers Union. 
Please don’t delay in getting your card. 
If you plan to attend, send for it at 
once, 


Housing accommodations will be avail- 
able on the Denison campus at low 
cost. Full details will be sent to all per- 
sons registering. 

Professor Leland Gordon of Denison 





University, a member of CU’s Board of 
Directors, will be on hand to meet ar- 
riving conferees and tell them where 
to go. Ask for him when you reach the 
University. 


CU's Sixth Annual Election 


Here are the nominees for whom members will vote 


ALLOTs for the election of seven mem- 

bers to Consumers Union’s Board 
of Directors are being sent to all CU 
members this month. As directed by the 
by-laws, the present Board, acting as a 
nominating committee, has nominated 
seven persons it believes well qualified 
te contribute to the work of the organiza- 
tion as Board members. Six of these are 
present Board members, nominated for 
re-election. 


Three other candidates have been 
nominated by individual members of 
CU, as provided in the by-laws, which 
state: “Candidates may also be nomi- 
nated by petition. Such petition shall be 
signed by one or more members in good 
standing.” 

Included with the ballots will be a 
questionnaire for CU members, answers 
to which will guide the Board in decid- 
ing future policy. 


NOMINATED BY CU's BOARD 


DR. HAROLD AARON (nominated for re- 
election)—-Special Medical Adviser to 
Consumers Union; author of “Our Com- 
mon Ailment,” “Good Health and Bad 
Medicine” and many other articles and 
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. is 27 miles from 
Columbus, 7 miles from 
Newark. It can be 
reached directly by 
car, following the 
route indicated on 
the map. Train or 
bus travelers should 
go to Newark and 
change there for @ 
local bus to Gran- 
ville. Housing ac- 
commodations will be 
available on the Deni- 
son University Campus 
in Granville at low cost. 


Full details will be sent 


to all persons registering 
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papers; Diplomate, American Board of 
Internal Medicine. 

HARTLEY W. CROSS (nominated for 
re-election )—Professor of Economics and 
Director, Arts and Science Division, 
Springfield College; member of the 
Board of Directors of the Eastern Co- 
operative Wholesale. 


OSMOND K. FRAENKEL (nominated for 
re-election)—Member of the Board of 
Directors, American Civil Liberties 
Union; member of Executive Board and 
a Vice-President of the National Law- 
yers Guild; author of numerous papers 
on legal subjects. 


WILLIAM M. MALISOFF (nominated for 
re-election )—Professor of Biochemistry 
in the Graduate School of the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute; Editor of Philos- 
ophy of Science. 

ADELAIDE SCHULKIND (nominated for 
re-election) — Executive Secretary, 
League for Mutual Aid; Executive Secre- 
tary of Political and Labor Bail Fund; 
member of the Women’s City Club; one 
of the founders of Consumers Union. 

THELMA STEVENS — Executive Secre- 
tary of the Dep’t of Christian Social Re- 
lations and Local Church Activities of 
the Women’s Division of Christian Serv- 
ice of the Methodist Church; member 
of the Industrial Division, Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. 

COLSTON E. WARNE (nominated for 
re-election) — Professor of Economics, 
Amherst College; Honorary Vice-Presi- 
dent, National Consumers League; Presi- 
dent and one of the founders of Con- 
sumers Union. 


NOMINATED BY CU MEMBERS 


E. A. GILBERT—Insurance Consultant 
to Consumers Union and American In- 
vestors Union; co-author of “Life Insur- 
ance: A Legalized Racket” and “Life 
Insurance: Investing in Disaster.” 

LAURENCE E. PRENDERGAST—Teacher of 
commercial subjects at Grover Cleveland 
High School, New York City; former 
Secretary of the Teachers Union of the 
City of New York; CU group leader. 

JULIUS SCHAFFER, D.D.s.—Member of 
the American Dental Ass’n and of the New 
York Institute of Clinical Oral Pathol- 
ogy; member of the China Aid Council. 
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The Consumer Testifies 


Place: Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 


tives. Subject: the new tax bill. Spokesman for consumers: CU's 
Publications Director Dexter Masters. What he told the Committee 


HAVE only one purpose in coming 

here: to clarify and to ask consid- 
eration for a point of view on the pend- 
ing taxes which, in my opinion, has 
been badly abused in much previous 
testimony. de 

I will concede readily that the achieve- 
ment of a fair and effective tax program 
is a very complicated job. But I would 
like to point out that certain elements 
of this job are essentially simple and 
have been made to appear complicated 
by the deliberate distortions of special 
interest groups. 

The concept of a sales tax, for ex- 
ample, is essentially a simple concept. 
It is also a very bad concept, meaning 
that it is a very unfair tax, and for a 
very simple reason. . . . it bears hardest 
on those least able to pay. 

Why is this so? Again, the reason is 
a very simple one. It is so because the 
low-income family must pay out all or 
almost all of its earnings on the necessi- 
ties of life—that is, the food, clothing, 
shelter, medicines and the like that it 
cannot do without and therefore would 
be willy-nilly taxed for buying. 

But the higher-income families spend 
only a part, and in some cases a very 
small part, of their earnings on such in- 
escapable necessities. 

For this reason, which is central to 
the whole idea of a sales tax, such a tax 
is bad in theory and bad in practice at 
any time. It is doubly bad at this time 
because, if it were to be put through 
now, it would be not one burden but an 
extra and crushing burden to a large 
part of the whole population. 

These people—the people with incomes 
of $1500 a year or less—are already 
carrying a disproportionate share of the 
tax burden. 

Under the Treasury’s proposals now 
being considered the burden on the low- 
income groups is further increased, and 
more so than the burden on any other 
group. 

Yet the people with incomes under 
$1500, as the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee showed, were three 
years ago laying out upwards of 17% 
of what they made in taxes. And not 
until you got to the person with an in- 
come of more than $10,000 did you find 
the percentage rising. 

There is a limit to this process of 
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throwing taxes on the low incomes, and I 
say that we have just about reached the 
limit. 

In a word, the low-income groups can- 
not possibly pay much more in taxes 
unless their living standards are to be 
critically cut. 

Maybe it will be argued that they 
should be so cut, for the reason that 
total war and the crisis in our national 
affairs make this step necessary. 

I think the people of the country have 
shown by every sign that if this were 
in fact the casé, they would go along 
without any complaint. But it is not 
the case. 

There are at least two reasons why it 
is not the case. One is that there are 
several sources of tax revenue which 
can be tapped without hindering the 
national war effort and which therefore 
should be tapped before going further 
into the meager resources of those who 
are already paying so heavily. 

And the second reason is that a fur- 
ther reduction in living standards for 
the lower-income groups would very 
shortly mean a loss in work effectiveness 
that would imperil the national war 
effort as much as any single thing. 

As Secretary Morgenthau has said: 
“The tax program cannot economize on 
the health and strength of our under- 


privileged, for that is no economy at 
all.” 


CORPORATE & HIGH-INCOME TAXES 


Now what are these sources of tax 
revenue which can be tapped more than 
they are being tapped without hindrance 
to the nation’s welfare? 

I have no mysteries to disclose. I re- 
fer to corporate profits and the incomes 
of the wealthier individuals. 

I am well aware that the taxes which 
these people are paying have jumped 
very considerably in the past year. And 
I am also well aware that the corpo- 
rations are paying more—in some cases, 
very much more. 

But there is a tendency, which the 
nation’s press has done much in fur- 
thering, to assume that corporate and 
high-income taxes are now so heavy that 
it would be only a vengeful gesture to 
raise them. Heavy is a relative term. 
Just how heavy are they? 

Here are some plain, unadorned facts 


which throw an interesting light on the 
subject: 

Both the Vinson Committee of the 
House and the Truman Committee of the 
Senate, the two principal Congressional 
bodies inquiring into who’s getting what 
out of the war, have noted that excessive 
profits are being made, have urged ac- 
tion to stop war profiteering. 

The Truman Committee, to cite just 
one revealing statement from its recent 
report, found that 9 out of 13 compa- 
nies studied were making profits last 
year amounting to more than their en- 
tire properties were worth in 1939. 

Chairman Marriner S. Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve Board has pointed out 
that $3,000,000,000 in additional taxes 
could be acquired from corporations 
without reducing their net profits below 
the level of 1939, which was a pretty 
fair year for profits. 

Secretary Morgenthau has called at- 
tention to the fact that a billion dollars 
in taxes could be gained simply by clos- 
ing certain loopholes which now benefit 
the wealthier tax payers and corpora- 
tions. 

But the single most significant fact 
bearing on this phase of the question is 
contained in a release from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce just a few days ago. 

The Department reported that corpo- 
rate profits for 1941 after tax payments 
would total $7,200,000,000, which is 30% 
above the 1940 total and 75% above the 
1939 total. 

The publication Business Week com- 
mented on this phenomenon as follows: 
“This rise in corporation profits has oc- 
curred despite wartime increases in wage 
rates, despite big boosts in tax imposts, 
despite the burden of Social Security 
costs.” 

Either corporate taxes are as high as 
they should be or they are not. It is as 
simple as that. 

It is, in fact, even simpler. For it may 
be stated flatly that, so long as profits 
can rise 75% in a two year period, they 
are not as high as they should be. 

You simply do not have such profits 
as are being made if taxes are adequate. 
Not if this war is being fought by and 
for the nation as a whole. 

I submit, therefore, that in the search 
for a fair tax program first attention be 
centered on those large corporate and 
individual earnings which are being so 
lightly touched in a real sense, however 
heavily they may on paper seem to be 
affected. 

As for the ordinary men and women 
of the country, Mr. Leon Henderson 
has said that they had better get ready 
to live on a level lower than the “bottom 
of the depression.” And he was not 
assuming a general sales tax when he 
said that. 
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What level of living should we have 
then, if there should be a general sales 
tax or other heavy new taxes on low in- 


comes? 


LIVING COSTS & INFLATION 


Do you remember what Brigadier Gen- 
eral Lewis B. Hershey told the National 
Nutrition Conference? He said this: “We 
are physically in a condition which we 
should recognize as dangerous and which 
we should take immediate, positive, and 
vigorous measures to correct.” 

This was the conference at which it 
was learned that only one-fourth of the 
population could be classed as well-fed, 
that 45,000,000 Americans had inade- 
quate diets, and that low incomes were 
basically responsible for this situation. 

Now the conference at which these 
facts were disclosed, along with others 
no less alarming, took place last Spring. 
What has happened since? 

The cost of living has risen sharply. 
It has risen 16% or more since war be- 
gan in Europe, and about three-fourths 
of that rise has come since last Spring. 
Furthermore, the increase is continuing. 

I urge you, when you consider this, to 
consider also that by the end of this 
year the cost of living will be nearly 
one-third more than it was when the war 
began, even assuming some success in 
controlling prices. 

I urge you to consider further that the 
hidden price increases which have come 
with deteriorations in the quality of 
many of the things people buy—the shoes 
that wear half as long and cost just as 
much, the shirts that cost more and are 
gone sooner—must be added to the di- 
rect price rises that everyone can see. 

From tests and investigations made 
by Consumers Union, we estimate that 
the cost of living has been lifted 5—-10% 
by this factor alone. 

And the effects of these happenings 
have borne down most harshly on pre- 
cisely those lower-income people least 
equipped to stand them. 

I urge you, finally, to consider that 
increased taxes come on top of and in 
addition to all this. 

Even in the face of these facts, there 
still might be some excuse for a heavy 
increase in taxes on low-income groups 
if such taxes could keep the specter of 
inflation from taking form. One of the 
principal arguments for a general sales 
tax is precisely this. 

God knows a general sales tax would 
be bad for the people and the nation, 
but at that the ravages of inflation would 
be worse. 

I should like to state flatly, however, 
that a general sales tax would not stop 
inflation, and in the end would only 
make inflation more devastating. 

The argument for the sales tax as an 
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anti-inflation device is that it would si- 
phon off some of the excess purchasing 
power left lying around as a result of 
the declining supply of consumer goods 
available. 

There is no doubt that excess pur- 
chasing power exists, and that it carries 
an inflationary weight. But neither a 
general sales tax nor any tax bearing 
primarily on the low incomes is going to 
do the job of siphoning it off. 

Because the excess money isn’t down 
there to be siphoned off. 

As the Temporary National Economic 
Committee has shown, the great bulk of 
the money available for savings or non- 
essential purchases is in the hands of the 
middle- and upper-income people. 

As Secretary Morgenthau has shown, 
not until a family has an income of 
around $1500—which excludes 60,000,- 
000 people—are any savings possible. 

And yet it is this money available for 
savings and non-essential purchases 
which now constitutes most of what is 
called excess purchasing power. 

The chief effect of hitting the below- 
$1500 incomes with heavier taxes—and 
these are the incomes a general sales 
tax would hit hardest—would be to cut 
demand for food and clothing, which 
are relatively plentiful. The inflationary 
weight of the higher-income brackets 
would go right on being inflationary. 


REVENUE & SACRIFICES 


I know of one other argument for in- 
creased taxes on low incomes, and only 
one. It is that the tremendous revenue 
which must be raised cannot be raised 
without such taxes. That, if I may say 
so, is pure nonsense. 

It is nonsense, first of all, because the 
Treasury’s proposals have already shown 
how to achieve the necessary revenue, 
and without too critically cutting into 
the living standards of the poor. 

It is nonsense, secondly, because if 
even more revenue has to be raised, 
those thriving corporate profits which 
the Department of Commerce has told 
us about provide the place to get it. 

It is nonsense, thirdly, because if 
still more revenue has to be raised, it 
can be got by bringing the taxes on 
higher incomes more into line with the 
taxes on lower incomes. 

Only after all of these steps, and 
several more like them, have been taken 
should lower incomes be taxed more 
heavily than they would be under the 
Treasury’s proposals. 

Sacrifices there must be, and they must 
be made to whatever extent the national 
war effort requires. 

They must also be made equally so 
that the few do not gain from the sac- 
rifices of the many—or it may prove that 
they were made in vain. 








Cumulative Index 


Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal material 
carried since publication of the 1942 
Buying Guide issue. By supplementing 
the Buying Guide index with this one, 
members can instantly locate current ma- 
terial and keep abreast of changes re- 
sulting from new tests. Page numbers 
run consecutively beginning with the 
January 1942 issue. Jan. 1—28; Feb. 
29—56; Mar. 57—84; Apr. 85—112; May 
113—140. 

Reports starred replace material in 
the 1942 Buying Guide. 


Air raid prepara- 
tions ae | 

Antiseptics* .....132 

Athlete's foot*...133 

Automobile insur- 
ance 

Autos, care ...... 38 
—1942 models.. 32 
—used* 36 


Burns, treatment 
ir. awe dean 75 
Cooking utensils. 67 
—care & repair 102 
Electric cords, 
care & repair... 48 
First aid kits..... 88 


Paints, exterior*. . 10! 
—interior® .....121 

Pajamas, men's*.. 92 

Pencils, mechani- 


Radios, small*... 6! 
Record changers* 44 
Sewing machines* |7 
Sheets 10 


Flashlights* ..... 117 Shirts, men's*.... 64 
Gardening* ..... 94 ~~ care & re- 
RCA IE 125 eer Toned ees 
Hair shampoos*.. 7! bape care & 
Halitosis ........ ee ee 
Household oils*.. 47 gee 
Income taxes, ad —dishcloths* .. 8 
Ce ccsankevned 49 —fOGR? ...ccc0e 7 
Mineral oil ..69, 77 —paper ....... 129 
Motor oil, sum- Vitamin products. 74 














CONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


1 am enclosing $............ for which 
please send me the material | have 
checked below: 


) Special Combination Offer— 


“Look Before You Cook" ($1.50) 


"Good Health & Bad Medicine" 
($1.50) 


“Our Common Ailment" ($1.00) 
“Your Marriage” ($2.00) 


Price to CU Members for all 
four—$4.75. 


C] “How to Buy Furs"—50¢. 


[] Bound Volumes, 1936-37, 1938, 1939, 
1940 — each $1.75. 1941 — $2.50. 
(Check year.) 


[] Complete Set of Volumes Ordered 
Together—$8. 


[] Any Three Volumes Ordered To- 
gether—$5. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Labor: The Oil Industry 


A supplement to the technical report on page 127 





In preparing the labor notes, CU seeks 
information from all interested sources. 
Letters are written to the manufacturer 
or distributor of each product to be 
listed, and to the union or unions active 
in the field. Where both AFL and C/O 
unions exists, both are asked for data. 











ince CU last reported on labor con- 

ditions in the oil industry (January 
1942), the Oil Workers International 
Union (CIO), most active union in the 
field, has secured a number of new con- 
tracts and has gained wage increases for 
its members amounting to $1 to $4 a 


week. Weekly minimum wages now 
range from $28 to $36.50. 
Below is a summary of the labor 


policies of oil companies whose products 
were tested by CU. The summary is based 
on information contributed by the OWIU. 
No manufacturers replied to CU’s re- 
quests for information. 

Companies marked with an asterisk 
were reported on more fully in the Jan- 
uary 1942 Reports. 


'ONSUMERS UNION 


17 Union Square W., N. Y. C. 


I ENCLOSE $3.50 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


C) Enter me as a member of Consum- 
ers Union and send me the Reports 
and Buying Guide for one year. 





[] Renew my membership for one year. 


I ENCLOSE $4 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


[] Enter me as a member and send me 
the Reports and Buying Guide and 
Bread & Butter for one year. 


[] Renew my membership for one year 
and send me Bread & Butter to run 
concurrently with the Reports. 


I ENCLOSE 50¢ FOR WHICH PLEASE 


C) Send. me Bread & Butter for the dura- 
tion of my CU membership (up to 
one year). 

I ENCLOSE $1 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


[] Enter my subscription to Bread & 
Butter for one year. 


I AGREE TO KEEP CONFIDENTIAL 
ALL MATERIAL SO DESIGNATED. 
PEPE. GEO dec ove cdvdesedscnctvevecesocecsces 
RIPIED awe cocrcevccescccotcccessnseoceceses. 
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The following companies’ labor policies 
are considered fair by the Oil Workers 
International Union: 

*Sinclair Refining Co. (Sinclair Penn- 
sylvania, Opaline ). 

*Cities Service Oil Co. (Cities Serv- 
ice ). 

*The Texas Co. (Texaco). 

*Pennzoil Co. (Pennzoil). 

*Richfield Oil Co. (Richfield). 

Union Oil Co. of California (Triton). 
“Their attitude toward organized labor is 
fair,” states the OWIU. “They are easy 
people to deal with in collective bargain- 
ing and pay top wages in the 
industry.” 


The following companies are consid- 
ered unfair by the OW1U, even though in 
some cases the union has won agreements 
in a few plants: 

*American Oil Co. (Amoco). 

*Atlantic Refining Co. (Atlantic). 

Continental Oil Co. (Conoco-Nth, 
Conoco Germ Processed). The union has 
one agreement with Continental Oil and 
is now bargaining for another. In gen- 
eral, however, the company tends to be 
anti-union and pays lower-than-average 
wages, the OWIU says. 

*Gulf Oil Corp. (Gulf Pride, Gulf 
Supreme ). 

*Indian Refining Co. (Havoline ). 

*Macmillan Petroleum Corp. (Mac- 
millan Ring-F ree ). 

*Phillips Petroleum Co. (Phillips 66). 


*Quaker State 
(Quaker State). 

Sears-Roebuck (Sears’ Cross Country, 
Gold Crest). Some of Sears’ oil is bought 
from L. Sonneborn & Sons, who are 
“strongly anti-union,” the OWIU informs 
CU. 

*Shell Oil Co. (Shell-Penn). Accord- 
ing to the OWIU, Shell’s anti-union posi- 
tion is becoming steadily worse. 

Standard Oil: Colonial Beacon Oil Co. 
(Esso No. 3, Essolube); Signal Oil Co. 
(Signal 4 Star); *Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. (Mobiloil, Lubrite); *Standard Oil 
of Indiana (/so-Vis). Labor policies of 
these companies are about the same; 
they fight the union with various tactics, 
chief of which is the company union. 
However, the OWIU states that it has 
made recent gains at Socony-Vacuum, 
and believes that this company’s policies 
are improving. 

*Sun Oil Co. (Sunoco). 

*Tide Water Associated Oil Co. (Ty- 
dol). 


Oil Refining Co. 


The following company, though non- 
union, is not anti-union, says the OW1U, 
adding that “no effort has ever been made 
to organize these people.” 


Pennant Oil & Grease Co. (Franklin 
Processed ). 


Distributors of Travelene, Penn Su- 
preme, Penn Co-op, Co-op Red Label and 
Blue Label, Ward's, Macy’s get their oil 
from a number of sources, and conse- 
quently it is impossible to make general 
statements regarding the labor conditions 
under which these brands are made. No 
information was received regarding the 
Kendall Refining Co. (Kendall). 


Labor: Flashlights & Batteries 


A supplement to the technical reports on pages 117 & 119 


CCORDING to information received by 

CU from unions and manufacturers, 
less than half of the flashlights and less 
than a fourth of the flashlight batteries 
included in CU’s recent tests are union- 
made. Out of 19 models of flashlights 
only nine were made under contract with 
unions, and six of these nine were the 
same brand—Usalite. Only seven of the 
32 models of flashlight batteries were 
union-made. 


FLASHLIGHTS 


The following brands of flashlights are 
made under contract with the United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers of 
America (CIO): 

Blaco (Blake Mfg. Co.). 

Eveready (National Carbon Co.). 


The following flashlight is made under 
contract with the International Brother- 


hood of Electrical Workers (AFL): 
Usalite (U. S. Electric Mfg. Corp.). 


FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 
The following brands of flashlight bat- 


teries are made under contract with the 
UERMWA (CIO): 
Eveready (National Carbon Co.). 
Phileo (Philco Radio & Television 
Corp.). 


The following brands of flashlight bat- 
teries are made under contract with the 
IBEW (AFL): 

Acme (Acme Battery Co.). 

Best, Blue Top, Merit, Usalite (U. S. 
Electric Mfg. Corp.). 
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The Federal Trade Commission 
has issued a complaint against: 
Vitamin Products Co. This company 
markets a multiple vitamin concentrate 
called Catalyn and several single vitamin 
concentrates, sold under such names as 
Vitamin A Complex and Vitamin B Com- 
plex. The Commission charges that, con- 
trary to the company’s claims, none of 
these vitamin preparations is a competent 
nutritional or corrective treatment for the 
prevention of the numerous diseases men- 
tioned in the company’s advertising. 

Specifically, the Commission continues, 
except for vitamin D and, to a limited 
extent, vitamin A, Catalyn does not fur- 
nish a supply of vitamins sufficient to 
have any therapeutic value in the treat- 
ment or prevention of vitamin deficiency 
diseases. Nor is it a competent dietary 
supplement for building normal vitality 
and resistance. 

As CU has often pointed out, commer- 
cial vitamin preparations alone won't 
give you all the vitamins you need. A 
well-balanced diet of natural foodstuffs 
is necessary for adequate nutrition. 

Nathaniel Friedman, trading as Con- 
sumer’s Research Service and Consumer’s 
Report Service. According to the Com- 
mission’s complaint, this Nathaniel Fried- 
man has been selling two publications: 
Consumer's Research Reporter, 1940 Re- 
port on Automobile Values and Con- 
sumer’s Automobile Reporter, 1941 Re- 
port on Automobile Values. The trade 
names and publication titles used, says 
the Commission, tend to produce the 
impression that the publications were 
published by Consumer’s Research, Inc., 
whereas, actually, Friedman is in no way 
connected with Consumer’s Research. 

Moreover, continues the Commission, 
references in the 
opinion of the “Editor and Engineering 
Staff” and statements that the publica- 
tions are dedicated to the public are mis- 
leading and untrue. Friedman, the Com- 
mission declares, has no education or 
experience which qualifies him to express 
any opinion of value as to automobiles, 
nor has he at any time maintained a staff 
of engineers or research workers. And 
his business was not dedicated to the 
service of the public but was created for 
his own profit. 

This is not the first time that the FTC 
has been forced to move against “phoney” 
consumer testing services. About a year 
ago the Commission issued an order pro- 
hibiting one Albert Lane from distribut- 
ing a publication called Consumer Bureau 
Reports under the guise that it was put 
out by a bona fide testing organization. 
On the basis that the name of the maga- 
zine was a copy of Consumers Union 
Reports, CU had already got a court 
injunction against Lane’s use of the 
name. 
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Notes on actions taken by the 
Federal Trade Commission, 
Food & Drug Administration, 
Dep't of Justice for the protec- 
tion of the consumer interest 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken action against: 

Lewis Hotel Training Schools, Inc. 
If you read the “educational” advertising 
sections of national magazines, you're 
probably familiar with the Lewis ads, 
which state that great prospects and high 
salaries are in store for persons who take 
the Lewis course in hotel management 
and allied fields. As the result of a 
recent agreement with the FTC, the 
ccmpany will temper these ads somewhat. 

Specifically, the agreement forbids the 
Lewis Schools to claim that its course 
of training in hotel management will 
qualify persons without previous experi- 
ence and with only a grade school educa- 
tion to fill any position at any salary 
which calls for educational qualifications, 
specialized training or practical experi- 
ence not provided by the course; that 
persons taking the course will be assured 
of security and advancement in the hotel 
and allied fields; or that the Lewis Hotel 


School graduate can qualify for any 
stated salary in a beginner’s position 


greater than the average salary received 
in such by a representative 
number of the school’s graduates. 


The U. S. Dep't of Justice has 


secured an indictment against: 

Cheese manufacturers and distribu- 
tors. Charging conspiracy to fix prices 
of American and brick cheese and cheese 
products, a special Federal grand jury 
has returned two indictments against 101 
cheese dealers, processors and distribu- 
tors. Named in the indictments are the 
principal cheese, milk and packing com- 
panies—Kraft, Borden, Swift, Armour, 
Cudahy, Wilson—as well as the A&P 
grocery chain and the Wisconsin Cheese 
Exchange, an agency for artificially fix- 
ing cheese prices. 

The grand jury found that cheese 
prices were artificially fixed through 
offers, bids and sales each week on the 
Wisconsin Cheese Exchange, which was 
controlled by the accused companies. 
Though only a small amount of cheese 
was actually sold on the Exchange, the 
transactions determined both the prices 
paid to cheese producers by the com- 
panies and the prices charged to distrib- 


positions 


utors and throughout the 
country. 

Moreover, the Dep’t of Justice showed 
that the prices established on the Ex- 
change exerted a controlling effect on 
prices charged to retailers and consumers 
for fluid milk and cream in all large city 
areas throughout the U. S. 

The indictments revealed that the 
accused companies handled over 90% of 
the total American cheese production, 
and that four of the companies—National 
Dairy Products Corp. (Kraft and Shef- 
field), Borden, Swift, Armour—alone 
handled about 70% of the total produc- 
tion. In the same manner, 88% of the 
total brick cheese production was con- 
trolled, through production or purchase, 
by the accused companies. 

National Ass’n of Retail Druggists, 
New Jersey Pharmaceutical Ass’n, and 
13 local and county 
associations and their officers. 


consumers 


pharmaceutical 
These 
national and local drug trade associations 
were charged by a Federal grand jury 
with conspiracy to fix retailers’ margins 
of profit on drug store items—proprietary 
medicines, cosmetics, toiletries, &c.— 
through misuse of “fair trade” (price 
fixing) contracts. 

Under the terms of the Miller-Tydings 
Act in conjunction with the various state 
fair trade laws, manufacturers are per- 
mitted to issue contracts compelling re- 
tailers to sell their products at certain 
stipulated prices. Retailers who sell be- 
low the minimum prices set are subject 
to suit by manufacturers. According to 
the indictment, retail druggists’ associ- 
ations took advantage of the existing laws 
to fix retail prices to their own satis- 
faction by bringing pressure on manu- 
facturers and retailers. 

Some of the methods charged against 
the associations included: forcing manu- 
facturers to issue fair trade contracts 
and set profit margins by inaugurating 
active boycotts against manufacturers 
who did not issue fair trade contracts, 
while giving preferential treatment to 
fair trade manufacturers; engaging in 
espionage in respect to retailers who 
were suspected of underselling fair trade 
items; bringing pressure on wholesalers 
to scale their prices in accordance with 
fair trade prices; obstructing, restricting 
and preventing “the distribution of drug 
store items through channels of distri- 
bution other than retail drug stores.” 

The Dep’t of Justice pointed out that 
the indictment did not attack either 
Federal or State fair trade acts but was 
merely directed “against the misuse of 
these acts in such a way as to constitute 
a violation of the anti-trust laws.” 

Six weeks previous to the issuing of 
this indictment, the National Wholesale 
Druggists Ass’n was likewise indicted for 
misuse of fair trade laws. 
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Do you get Bread & Butter—CU's news 
weekly—along with the Reports? Most mem- 
bers do. All members should. A consumer 
who doesn't know how today's fast-moving 
events affect him is a luxury the nation can- 
not afford in wartime. And we know of no 
other publication in America so thoroughly 
dedicated to helping him find out—week after 
week and, offen, weeks ahead of the head- 
lines. You can get Bread & Butter as part of 
your CU membership for less than a penny 
per issue. 





Hundreds of letters from members tell us how CU is 
; helping consumers to ''spend wisely instead of fool- 

ishly."" As the largest organization of its kind in 
America, CU is already a potent force against the enemies 
at home—inflation, profiteering, wasteful buying. It can be- 
come a decisive force if it can reach many more people who 
now, as never before, need CU. And in this job the help 
of you whe are members, who know the public service that 
CU is performing, is all-important. | ask you, each of you, 


to get one new member for your organization. Will you— 


now?—Arthur Kallet, Director of Consumers Union. 
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